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Good rye whiskey 
Should taste of good rye 


Should remind you 


When yow sip it 
Of tall stalks 


Heavy with sun-plump kernels 


Nodding in the breeze 


Should be extra riche 


In body too 
Robust in flavor 
Deep in color 
Grainy bouquet 


BOTTLED IN BOND 


UNDER U,. S. GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 


EELELLE TED: 
<p> WAS WAS PAS WAS eRe 


That’s the kind 
Old Overholt 
Straight rye whiskey ts... 
Has been for 125 years 


And it’s back again now 
Bottled in bond 
4' years old 


And as gracious to the palate { 
As barreled Nature 


A corking drink to uncork! 
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A GOOD GUIDE TO GOOD WHISKEY 
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“OUTRAGEOUS!” Says MODERN SOCIETY 
“SPLENDID! Says THE MODERN DENTIST 


- 


IT ISN’T BEING DONE, BUT IT’S One Way TO PREVENT “’PINK TOOTH BRUSH”’ 


AN’T you just hear the shocked 
whispers flash around a dinner table 
at her conduct? ... ‘How terrible”... 
“How perfectly awful”... And they'd 
be right— from a social angle. 
But your dentist would come to ber de- 
fense—promptly and emphatically. 
“That's an immensely valuable lesson 
in the proper care of the teeth and 
gums,” would be Ais reaction... . “Vig- 
orous chewing, rougher foods,and more 
primitive eating generally, would stop 
a host of complaints about gum dis- 


Fa 


orders —and about ‘pink tooth brush. 


For all dentists know that soft, mod- 
ern foods deprive teeth and gums of 
what they most need — plenty of exer- 
cise. And of course, “pink tooth brush” 
is just a way your gums have of asking 
for your help, and for better care. 

DON'T NEGLECT “PINK TOOTH BRUSH!” 
Keep your teeth white—not dingy. Keep 
your gums firm and hard—not sensitive 
and tender. Keep that tinge of “pink” 
off your tooth brush. And keep gum 
disorders—gingivitis, pyorrhea and 


Vincent's disease far in the background. 

Use Ipana and massage regularly. 
Every time you brush your teeth, rub a 
little extra Ipana into your gums. You can 
feel—almost from the first —a change 
toward new healthy firmness, as Ipana 
wakens the lazy gum tissues, and as 
new circulation courses through them. 

Try Ipana on your teeth and gums for 
a month. The improvement in doth will 
give you the true explanation of Ipana’s 
15-year success in promoting complete 
oral health. 
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STOP 


CAUTION 


THEATRE 


George Jean Nathan 


Anything Goes!, by Cole Porter, Rus- 
sel Crouse, et al. Now in its eleventh 
singing month and due to depart 
shortly. Ethel Merman is no longer 
in the cast, but Gaxton and Moore 
continue to deal out the comedy, 
which makes it still a lovely pea-green 
for this Prof. Dr. Alvin, W. 52nd. 
Earl Carroll Sketch Book, by every- 
body but the M. Gustav Kitchenstove. 
A routine Carroll show containing the 
usual lavatory humor and the usual 
number of “especially patented” mir- 
ror ballets, etc. A bright tomato-red is 
the critical bouquet. Winter Garden, 
B'way and 50th St. 

Kind Lady, by Edward Chodorov. 
Shirley Temple's English grandmoth- 
er is held a prisoner in her London 
house by a group of sinister Boris 
Karloffs and Bela Lugosis. So far as 
I am concerned, the movies can take 
it away any time. Longacre, W. 48th. 
Personal Appearance, by Lawrence 
Riley. The theatre has installed what 
the management has proudly been 
advertising as “the world’s most ad- 
vanced cooling system’’, but the play 
remains the luke-warm farce it orig- 
inally was. Gladys George, however, 
rates a brava. Henry Miller, W. 43rd. 
The Children’s Hour, by Lillian 
Hellman. Last season's best American 
play—a study of the effect of whis- 
pered malicious scandal upon the lives 
of two young women—still challenges 
the new season. The original troupe 
is on tap. Elliott, W. 39th. 

Three Men on a Horse, by J. C. 
Holm and George Abbott. A nuthead 
with a gift for picking winners at 
the track falls in with a gang of crooks 
and most of the customers fall in the 
aisle with laughter. I seemed to be 
able to stick in my seat, although some 
of the wheezes are admittedly very 
amusing. Playhouse, W. 48th. 
Tobacco Road, by Jack Kirkland and 
Erskine Caldwell. This long-distance- 
run picture of Georgia cracker exis- 
tence still has power though the 
present company is a vegetable. Hence 
the squash-yellow. Forrest, W. 49th. 


MOVIES 
Don Herold 


(*Not suitable for children) 

Accent on Youth, Sylvia Sidney as a 
young secretary who loves her boss, 
50 (Herbert Marshall with his tem- 


ples powdered). Interesting only to 
bosses of 50 who want to be assured 


they still have s. a. 


“STOP & GO” SERVICE 


THEATRE — MOVIES — SPORTS 
BOOKS — RECORDS — “GO” PLACES 


+ + 


Alice Adams. The most deliciously 
painful picture I've ever seen. Story 
of a wallflower who finally gets a 
man, and almost loses him, showing 
off. True talk, Tarkington talk, de- 
lightfully hurty person talk, with— 
am I dippy?—the screen’s greatest, 
Katharine Hepburn. 

Bright Lights. Joe E. Brown in some 
doggoned funny clowning and danc- 
ing—if he just wouldn't work his 
physiognomy so hard. Rather enter- 
taining show business show in well- 
worm grooves. 

Call of the Wild. A swell dog actor 
(a regular canine Clark Gable), Clark 
Gable himself at his hairiest, Jack 
Oakie at his funniest, genuine Al 
outdoor scenery, villainy, love, gold! 
China Seas.* Clark Gable and Jean 
Harlow yelling their heads off at each 
other (because that’s love) in a rip- 
snortin’ yellerdrama involving a storm 
in the studio tanks and a pirate raid 
led by Wallace Beery. 

Curly Top. Shirley Temple in a pic- 
ture based on Daddy Long Legs, 
with the heroine divided into two 
sisters, so John Boles can marry the 
older one. If John were tapped in 
this picture, he'd give sugar water. 
Dante’s Inferno.* This epic mess 
cost somebody a lot of money, but 
don’t let it cost you any. 

Mad Love.* Adroit horror. Peter 
Lorre as an insane surgeon in love 
with a girl whose pianist husband 
has just had his hands mashed off 
in a train wreck. Merry, and extreme- 
ly believable. 

Man on the Flying Trapeze. W. C. 
Fields copes pathetically (in his own 
glorious way) with a scolding wife 
and mother-in-law, singing burglars 
in the basement, socks, cops, and oth- 
er flies in his ointment. (No trapeze.) 
The Farmer Takes a Wife. Either 
somewhat tepid or exceptionally col- 
orful movie, depending on how you 
feel that evening. Life on the early 
Erie Canal, with a fetching perform- 
ance by Henry Fonda, and one n. s. g. 
by Janet Gaynor. 

The Irish in Us. I could hardly give 
a picture with this name anything 
but green, but be warned that the 
laughs (of which there are many) are 
strictly abdominal. Pat O’Brien and 
Jimmy Cagney. 


SPORTS 
Paul Gallico 
Football, September 21. Manhattan 


vs. Niagara, New York City. If you 
just can’t wait to see seven big guys 


jump on one little guy, this one will 
keep you happy until the big games 
come along. There are some fifty-two 
other games scheduled on this same 
Indian Summer's day, from Boston to 
Omaha, and from Los Angeles to San 
Antonio. Incidentally, if you hap- 
pened to pick up this book around 
the last mentioned metropolis, you 
might see Rice Institute play St. 
Mary's (Tex.) and let us know what 
kind of a squad Rice has this year, 
They raised hell last season. 


Public Brawl, September 24. Yankee 
Stadium, New York City. Max 
Baer vs. Joe Louis, fifteen rounds, the 
best fight prospect since the late 
Rickard signed Dempsey and Firpo. 
A saner and soberer Baer out to re- 
deem himself with a promise to 
knock out the greatest hitter since 
Dempsey. The answer to the question 
no one has been able to answer as 
yet—can Louis take it? To date all his 
opponents have been too busy c:tch- 
ing to answer it. 


Football, September 28. Cornel! vs. 
St. Lawrence at Cornell, Dartmouth 
vs. Norwich at Dartmouth. The an- 
nual setup games. Most of the bigger 
schools have quit scheduling push- 
overs in their early season games. 
Football, September 28. Notre Dame 
vs. Kansas at South Bend. Notre 
Dame starts right out with a tough 
one. Nobody ever shoves Kansas 
around very much. An immediate line 
on just how good the Irish wil! be 
this year, and the advance reports list 
them as plenty tough. 

Baseball, October 1st or 2nd. The 
World Series. Between the pennant 
winning teams of the American and 
National Leagues, seven (or less) 
riotous days of super baseball, hys- 
terics, home runs, strike-outs, crowds 
and fun. 

Football, October 5. Columbia vs. 
Virginia Military Institute at New 
York, Harvard vs. Springfield at Bos- 
ton, and Yale vs. New Hampshire at 
New Haven. . . . Big guys who ought 
to know better warming up at the 
expense of small teams who take a 
beating for the sake of the guarantee. 
Same date. Two pips. Princeton vs. 
Pennsylvania at Princeton, and Notre 
Dame vs. Carnegie Tech at Pitts- 
burgh. That's taking on tough ones 
early and finding out right away 
whether you are any good or not 


Hoss Race, October 12, Belmont 
Park, L. I. The $80,000 Belmont 
Futurity, New York's biggest gallop 
in which the two-year-olds come out 
of the chute and down the stretch for 
plenty of cocoanuts. Society and 
everybody else will be there, and the 
Park is wearing its early Fall colors. 
Decorative and exciting. 


Football, October 12. Everybody gets 
hot. Pick your game wherever you 
happen to be. Date of the annual cat 
and dog fight between Harvard and 
Holy Cross, Penn takes on Yale 
which will give you a comparison be 
tween the Yale and Princeton teams, 
(Continued on page 38) 
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SLUGGER. Lou Gehrig says: “For 
steady smoking I pick Camels. 
They never get my wind or my 
nerves. Those costly tobaccos 
sure show up in Camel's mildness 
and flavor.” 


TENNIS ACE. Bill Tilden: “I 
must keep in ‘condition.’ I smoke 
Camels, the mild cigarette. They 
don’t get my wind or upset my 
nerves. And I never tire of their 
smooth, rich taste.” 


all his 
catch- 


ell vs. 
mouth 
he an- 
bigger 

push- 


es. 


Dame 

Notre TRACK STAR. James Bausch re- 
ports: “Camels are so mild they 
don't get my wind or cut down 


STAR WOMAN GOLFER. “There's 
a certain delicacy in the flavor of 
Camels that appeals to women,” 


tough 
te line 


“ill be my endurance. And Camel is a says Helen Hicks. “And Camels 
rts list better-tasting cigarette; always rich do not affect my nerves or my 
and mellow.” wind, either.” 

|. The 
erinant 
in and 

less) 
hys- 
-rowds 
ia VS. 

New 
it Bos- 
hire at DIVER. Harold (“Dutch”) Smith JANE FAUNTZ, Olympic Swimming and Diving Star. GOLF CHAMPION. Gene Sarazen 
ought says: “After a meet, a Camel re- “Since I started smoking, I have always smoked Camels,” says: “Playing as much as I do, 
at the stores my energy. And what's says Miss Fauntz. “They do not get my wind or jangle my I have to keep in ‘condition.’ I 
take a equally important to me — Camels nerves.” Other champions agree as to the mildness of smoke Camels. They are so mild 


rantee, 


Camels...their fragrance and flavor...their good taste. Ath- 
letes say Camels don’t fray their nerves or get their wind. 


they never get my wind — never 
upset my nerves.” 


never affect my endurance or in- 
on VS. terfere with my wind.” 
Notre 
Pitts- 
ones 


FOLLOW TILDEN, | 
SARAZEN, GEHRIG | 
ANO THE OTHER | 
SPORTS STARS IN | 
SMOKING CAMELS,| 
1 SMOKE CAMELS | 


Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 


Tosaccos — Turkish 
TO MY THROAT. AND and Domestic — than STEADILY. THEY 
WHEN 1M TIRED NEVER GET MY 


WITH A CAMEL! brand. 
(Signed)R. J. REYNOLDS 


TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


FAMOUS ATHLETES 
APPROVE CAMELS, 
SO THEY MUST HAVE 
REAL MILONESS. 

THEY ARE GENTLE 


“CAMELS DON’T GET YOUR WIND” 
FAMOUS ATHLETES AGREE 
| 
.D...YOU CAN SMOKE ALL YOU WANT! 
ne out 
ch for ¢ 
nd the AR . 
‘a HOMEMAKER—Mrs.J.8 Feeley COSTLIER TOBACCOS! | 
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SwiFT, 
SKILLED, 
COURTEOUS 
SERVICE 


She is one of 100,000 operators 
in the Bell System—local oper- 
ators, special operators for the 
dial system, toll operators, in- 
formation operators and many 
others—all specialists in giving 
you efficient telephone service. 

The alert, friendly voice of 

the operator is familiar to all 
who use the telephone. 
Through the years it has come 
to mean more than a voice. It 
is the symbol of politeness and 
efficiency. 

The operators in the Bell 
System are carefully trained. 
But there is something more 
to it than training—a spirit of 
loyalty and of pride in render- 
ing an important service. This 
spirit is ever-present—it has 
brought especially high com- 
mendation in time of emer- 
gency. Truly the telephone 

S operators have been 


called “Weavers of 


Speech.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


There are 270,000 workers in the Bell System. 
The 100,000 operators can serve you as they 
do because of the specialized ability of 170,000 
other employees—installers, li repair- 
men, construction crews, engi 4, ial 
office workers and the many thousands engaged 
im research, manufacture and management. 


Movies 


Gentlemen: 

I'm sure you feel as we, your readers, do 
about the untimely criticism of the late Will 
Rogers, which appeared in the September 
issue. 

JAMES A. DEPASQUALE. 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 

. . « I suppose I'm all hipped up because 
of the tragic way in which Will received 
his “call’’, but, personally, I think that any 
sort of man who would make such state- 
ments as Don Herold did in the last issue 
should make public an apology. .. . 

Dr. E. W. Beatty. 

St. Marys, W. Va. 

[Lire feels that Don Herold’s criticism of Will 
Rogers and Doubting Thomas was just from a 
moving picture standpoint and believes that most 
readers would have agreed under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. It was unfortunate that the Sep- 
tember issue of Lire was off the presses several 


days before Rogers’ death and published a few 
days thereafter. See remarks on page 26.—Eb. 


Gentlemen: 

I thought I could get along without your 
magazine, so I intended to let my subscrip- 
tion drop. However, I guess you'd better 
continue it awhile longer. . . . You made 
one great mistake some time ago. That is 
George Jean Nathan. I always used to avoid 
him in other magazines, and now I have to 
in Lire. He must get out of bed on the 
wrong side every morning and live in a 
perpetual state of bad humor. The worst of 
it is he seems to be corrupting Don Herold, 
who used to be a good critic. 

GILBERT MEGARGEE. 
Wynnewood, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 

If Don Herold would like to have some 
more green light movies to review and 
criticize, let me beg of you to influence 
some scenario writer to read the Miss Min- 
erva books and to write a movie about them. 
Another book that would prove the founda- 
tion for a clean, wholesome and funny movie 
is Diddie, Dumps and Dot, whose author is, 
I believe, no longer living. Such movies 
would prove different and money-making. 

Mrs. F. W. WILSON. 
Abbeville, S. C. 


Coughlinism 


Gentlemen: 

Let me take this opportunity to express 
my appreciation and admiration for your 
consistent stand against war, which has been 
in evidence as long as I can remember. I 
also wish to hand the bouquet of poison ivy 
to the boneheads who call themselves good 
Catholics and good Americans and yet write 
in and uphold the demagoguery of Coughlin 
against a person with brains like K.S.C.’s, 
forgetting that such “regard for the Amer- 
ican and hatred of International bankers” 
was exactly what Hitler used on the German 
people to put himself in power. 

ERNEST PARSONS. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen: 
Your lousy article in defense of Cardinal 

O'Connell, the arch-republican multi-mil. 
lionaire wearer of the scarlet cloak of sin, 
in attacking God's gift to God’s country— 
Father Charles E. Coughlin, First Citizen of 
the United States—only amused me. 

JAMEs F, HAMMETT. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Game Department 


Gentlemen: 

Thanks for a goofy, dippy contest, but 
you should be tarred, feathered and even 
horsewhipped for limiting us to 20 words 
to build a platform on which to run Huey 
Long for the position of Public Nuisance No, 
1. If that banjo-eyed, button-nosed, lame. 
brained, mud-slinging publicity hound does 
not win your election I'll demand a recount. 
.. . Send me my prize money in twenty dol- 
lar bills. However, I'll take ten dollar bills 
if you don’t have twenties. 

CHARLES F, VIERGUTZ, Jk. 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In a recent crossword puzzle, which you 
published, you give the key “two pecks’’ and 
the answer is “bu”. Since when have two 
pecks been a bushel? 

LEONARD J. Ko s. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
[The Crossword Puzzle editor turns magenta 
and bows his head in shame.—Ep.] 
Gentlemen: 

Referring to your August issue, question 
18, after consulting both Webster and Funk 
& Wagnalls, am I correct in assuming that 
you should stand correction if you don't 


syllabicate “Caribbean” Car-ib-be-an instead 
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tion for twelve months 
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of Ca-rib-be-an? Where do you get the rib, 
or is it Adam's? 

W.R. Fox. 
Chicago, Ill. 


[Lrre’s A.Y.S. editor turns magenta and bows 
his head in shame.—Ep.] 


Gentlemen: 

Although I was unsure of enough things 
in your September test to bring my score 
down to 68, I am sure that Mrs. Lunt spells 
her first name Lynn, and that Pere Dionne’s 
is Oliva. The latter fact was obscured for 
some time by the use of “Ovila” and other 
corruptions in many papers. The Times, 
probably tired of it all, even went so far 
as ‘o call him Ernest at one time. The correct 
spelling was verified by Dr. Dafoe’s secre- 
ary, and I think it is rather generally used 
now. 

LEONARD SCHURMAN. 

New York City. 


(Correct.—Ep.] 


Gentlemen: 

Would it be possible for me to obtain any 
of the tests in your Game Department either 
in pamphlet, book, or single copy form? 
They are the most intriguing tests I have 
tried in any magazine. 

MILDRED E. GREENMAN. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
[Lire can supply only copies of the magazine 
containing the Game Department, with the excep- 
tion of the March issue, which is exhausted. The 


January, February and April numbers are 15c 
each; all remaining numbers, 25c.—Eb.] 
. 


Gentlemen: 

A word about Are You Sure’s No. 28 in 
the August issue regarding jewelers’ clocks. 
The exact time between 8 and 8:30 o'clock 
when the hour-hand and the minute-hand 
of a clock are equidistant from the numeral 
XII is 18 and %g minutes past 8. This 
fact can be easily proved by algebra. 

More than twenty years ago Sam Loyd 
wrote that in London he had seen several 
big watches, looking as if they had hung 
in front of the stores for countless centuries, 
all indicating the time above mentioned. 
Mr. Loyd stated that “there is no connection 
between the death of Lincoln and the time 
upon the sign clocks, which, as a matter of 
fact, was adopted several hundred years ago, 
for the sake of symmetry, and to give a 
convenient space for displaying the jewelers 
name upon the dial.” 

Official records show that Lincoln was 
shot at 10:30 o'clock the night before he 
died. Five of the most important books con- 
cerning Abraham Lincoln specifically state 
that his death occurred at 7:22 A. M., April 
15. 1865. 

FRANK M. WALLING. 


Meadville, Pa. 


+ 


Gentlemen: 

As an Englishman I take in your magazine 
regularly in order to be able to appreciate 
another feilow’s joke. The features which 
appeal to me are The American Scene, 
Queerespondence, and Are You Sure? At 
the latter I am only fair to goodish. I'm 
always wrong on spelling and pronuncia- 
tion, and on some of the questions (those 
which deal with parish pump subjects and 
internal politics) I score zero. What the 
Hades is a doo-dad anyhow? And who's 
Huey? More power to your elbow in any case. 

Lr. Cor. F. M. MONTRESOR. 

Sheerness, England. 
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OH,OH SHE CRACKED ANOTHER HIGH ONE 
GIVE HER A DRINK OF DOLE HAWAIIAN 
PINEAPPLE JUICE. SINGERS USE 
IT TO CLEAR THEIR PIPES. 
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Reproduction Corp. 


+ SOME OF THE PEOPLE + 


OUR COUNTRY 


Item 

to a Spanish 

woman living in Washing- 

ton, D. C. the only beautiful word in 
English is “‘cellar-door.” 


Item 
Sipe doorkeeper of the House 
of Representatives submitted 
a budget of $11,000 to cover the cost 
of folding up the speeches that will be 
sent out by members of Congress during 
1936. 


Irem 
_ Army finds it trying to 
keep privates happy at Fort 
Meyer, Va. near Washington, D. C. be- 
cause the men object to the monotony of 
serving on firing squads at Arlington 
Cemetery funerals. 


Long Tall One 
eager last sweltering days of 
the 74th Session of Congress 
brought out some good stories. We 
liked the one about the farsighted re- 
porter who leaned far over the balcony 
of the press gallery in the House and 
read the following note on the Speak- 
er's desk: “Rules committee—meeting 
at 5 p.m. Mint juleps will be manufac- 
tured by a competent Kentucky col- 
onel,” 


Ship Names 

HAT there is still some order 

and regularity preserved in 
this country was brought home to us 
when someone pointed out the method 
of christening Navy ships. Battleships, 
of course, are easy. They’re always 
named after states (Arizona, Mississip- 
pi); cruisers, too, you should know; 
they're named after cities (Indianapo- 
lis). But from thereon things begin to 
get more complicated. Destroyers, it ap- 
pears, are named after deceased naval 
and Marine Corps officers and enlisted 
men, former Secretaries of the Navy, 
and Congressmen who have been close- 
ly identified with naval affairs (Simp- 
son, Truxton). No danger of running 
out of destroyer names. 


Mine sweepers are named after birds 
(Bittern, Bobolink) ; submarines get 
their names from fish (Dolphin, Barra- 
cuda) ; oil tankers are christened for 
rivers in oil states (Brazos, Ramapo, 
Pecos). Prosaic, workaday things like 
repair ships are given a certain air by 
naming them after mythical characters 
and places (Medusa, Vestal), but gun- 
boats revert to the old rut of cities 
(Asheville, Tulsa) with certain types 
named after islands (Guam, Luzon). 
Tugs receive their names from Indian 
tribes (Sagamore, Wandunk) ; trans- 
port ships are named after famous bat- 
tles (Chaumont) ; supply ships, syn- 
onyms for cold (Arctic) ; hospital ships, 
synonyms for kindness (Relief, Mer- 
cy); aircraft carriers, famous fighting 
ships and important battles of early 
American history (Lexington, Sarato- 
ga). You can see how simple it all is. 
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Currency 
Bread for fun, a friend working 
in one of the better banks tells 
us he sat down and analyzed the ex- 
pressions of the men who adorn our 
paper money. 

He started at the top with the $10,- 
000 bill and Salmon P. Chase. Mr. 
Chase, he discovered, wears a slightly 
bewildered expression, as though he 
were not quite sure whether the honor 
of appearing on the highest denomina- 
tion bill were quite enough to compen- 
sate for the Presidency he wanted and 
didn’t get. 

Fourth President Madison is on the 
$5,000 bills and he looks completely 
satisfied. Obviously he has forgotten 
the local election he once lost because he 
failed to treat the electors with rum 
and punch. President Cleveland on the 
$1,000 bills seems quite contented, too, 
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RETURN TO ARMS 


(Stocks at New High Prices of Year. Public Interest 
in Stock Market Increasing Daily.) 


AID Mr. B to Mr. A, at luncheon vis-a-vis, 
“T talked with Mr. C today, and confidentially 

He said that he heard Mr. D tell Mr. F and G 
That Federated Frying Pan looks good for fifty-three.” 
So Mr. A told Mr. J, and Mr. J told K, 
And he, in turn, told everyone who chanced to come his way. 
And soon a million people who had helped to push it higher 
Were headed from the Frying Pan directly for the fire. 


The ghosts of 1929 successfully are laid. 

The lambs are rushing in again where lions fear to trade. 

A hundred thousand dope sheets are encumbering the mails: 
“A Dollar For A List of 27 Rising Rails’, 

“We Absolutely Guarantee A Killing Every Day”, 

“Big Money In The Market—Clip The Coupon Right Away.” 
Then “confidential” bulletins are subsequently sent 

By Titans of The Ticker Tape—delinquent in their rent. 


A flounder in an ocean or a troutlet in a brook, 

Escaping from an angler, never hangs around a hook. 

A beaver or a rabbit who escapes the fatal snap 

Will henceforth and thereafter never trifle with a trap. 

But good old homo sapiens, the mammals’ city slicker, 

Goes down for ten, gets up again, and tries to beat the ticker! 

So take, oh take those tips away—they only lead to strife. 

(But if you've something really good—address me care of LIFE.) 


—ARTHUR L. LIPPMANN 
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but McKinley on the $500’s appears 
belligerent and indignant, as if he knew 
the Roosevelts were coming. 

From this altitude on, one gets into 
the more common bills, such as are 
flashed in night clubs by dog food man- 
ufacturers and laxative shoguns. Ben- 
jamin Franklin on the $100’s looks 
sulky; Grant, on the $50’s, has the 
proud look of Pere Dionne—when the 
Province first took over the quintuplets ; 
Jackson, on the $20's, seems dazed, but 
Hamilton, on the $10’s, appears quite 
happy to be there. Washington looks 
sort of furtive on our dollar bill. 


bravely \ 
Arises deliriously 


Meets the press 


national affairs in a 


Studies Constitution to 


destroy 


f informally 
\ with false smile 


man-lo-inan 


flippant 
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French Broad 
pretty silly name for a vil- 
lage in England, but if you'll look 
around our own 48 provinces you can 
find a lot that aren't Hoyle. For in- 
stance, how would you like to tell a 
census enumerator you were born in 
Bad Axe, Michigan, or Bear Wallow, 
Virginia ? 

Apparently there were a lot of pious 
place-namers at various periods of our 
country’s history because Eden, as a 
town name, wins over Paradise by a 
score of nineteen states to eleven. And 


§ redistribute the wealth. 
\ irresponsibly fling away the public funds. 
p y fling away the p 


to discuss 


fashion. 


reinterpret \ 


it, making himself \ 


its champion 
absolute dictator 
{ Democratic 


A typical Roosevelt day according to the \ Republican t press. 


a quick run down the postoffice list will 
show such things as Blessing, Texas, 
Begood, Virginia and Accord, Massa- 
chusetts, not to mention Bliss, Idaho, 
and Pleasant Unity, Pennsylvania. 

Climate seems to have preyed on the 
minds of the early settlers because if 
you look you can find Cloudy, Okla., 
Rains, S. C., Dusty, N. M., Frozen, 
W. Va., Gas, Kan., Drytown, Calif, 
Drain, Ore. and Frostproof, Fla. This 
last one is a far cry from the simple 
candor of Furnace, Ky. 

For the mathematical there is Eight, 
W. Va., Sixteen, S$. C., Number Four, 
N. Y. and Fifty-Six, Ark. That these 
towns may have been named by fright- 
ened speculators fleeing from an up- 
set stock market is a plausibility given 
further foundation by Plus, W. Va. 
and that spot of hope, Dividend, Okla. 

But to the romantic south goes the 
honor of upholding the gentler end of 
place-naming, for there you may find 
Blue Eye, Mo., Dimple, Ky., Affinity, 
W. Va., Virgin, La., Vixen, La. and 
French Broad, Tenn. 
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WHEELS OF INDUSTRY 


Item 
Cabs in Minneapolis 
are sprayed inside each morn- 
ing before leaving the garage with cs- 
sence of Old Rose and Mint. 


Item 
Bees Bell Telephone Company 
annually uses 8,500,000 pen- 
cils, 77,000,000 pins, 66,000,000 paper 
clips, 92,000,000 pounds of paper, 320, 
000,000 paper towels, 1,214,000 poles 
and 6,800,000 pounds of brass. 


Balloon Business 
= toy balloon industry is go- 
ing great guns, we recently 
learned from Mr. Gordon of the United 
Balloon Company. Recovery is well on 
its way, private parties are getting more 
lavish, and balloon decorations—the 
money-making end of the industry—are 
coming back. 

The United Balloon Company is one 
of eight U. S. manufacturers who supply 
three-fourths of the world with its bal- 
loons. To make a balloon you've got to 
have a wooden (glass, porcelain, etc.) 
form; dip this into a solution of rubber, 
coloring, let it dry 10 hours, give it 4 
sulphuric acid bath, and all you have to 
do is peel it off the form and blow. 

There’s $5,000,000 a year in the bal- 
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loon field. The radio, movies 
and automobiles have entirely 
revised the sales picture, but 
manufacturers are meeting it 
with determined resourceful- 
ness. Kids are now estimated 
to be interested in balloons up 
to the third year of their lives; 
from 3 to 14 they get too 
blasé and grown-up for that 
sort of stuff; but from 14 on- 
wards the older they get the 
more balloons they buy. United 
Bailoon’s biggest job was last 
winter’s Peacock Ball at the 
W.ldorf-Astoria. Twenty men 
worked 36 hours straight put- 
ting up things for people to 
pop with their cigarette ends. 
It cost the ball just $1,000. 

[he old string or stick 
balloon has pretty much passed 
out of the picture and every- 
thing nowadays is the trick ani- 
mal or mechanical contrivance 
sort of thing. United Balloon 
has recently brought out a Stra- 
tosphere Balloon, in which it 
has great hopes. Its biggest 
successes were the dirigible 
balloon, which made $30,000 
for the company in its first 
year alone, and the toy air- 
plane balloon, which brought 
in $75,000 in five short years. 
Such balloons belong to the 
come-flat-in-envelope-at- 
Woolworth’s type, with you as 
the cutterout and reader of di- 


rections while your son hops 
up and down on one foot near- 
by 

[t was a Massachusetts con- 
cern that panicked the indus- 
try in 1932 by bringing out a 
on. -piece balloon in a variety of shapes. 
Be! ore this everything that varied from 
the simple round balloon was a pasted 
tovether affair. Out of the chaos came 
peace, however, and now everybody 
is making dogs, cats and_ rabbits. 
There’s a limit to how complicated 
you can make them, though, because if 
there are too many arms and legs and 
ears going in different directions you 
can't peel them off the forms and it has 
to be a glued job. Pluto the Pup is a 
paste-together. 

for your own information, it costs 
these nude balloon dancers just $4.50 
for a first grade, six-foot balloon to 
dance behind. You can get an inferior 
quality, four-foot affair for $2.75. 


Complicated Moment in American Jurisprudence 


The Supreme Court, in a surprise decision, rules five to 
four against moving into its new building. 


+ 


SPORTS 


Playthings 

W! know the end of the yacht- 

ing season is just about at 

hand—unless one goes South—but 

there are a few facts and figures you 

ought to know in case you're thinking 
of building next spring. 

Take a 100-foot yacht, for example. 
It’s hardly big enough to attract more 
than a fleeting glance from the yacht 
club porch brigade, but her hull will 
cost you about $100,000, Diesel motors 
and auxiliaries perhaps $30,000, inte- 
rior furnishings and decorations another 
$20,000. Total, $150,000. This same 
yacht will cost you, for the average five 


+ 


month season, about $12,000 to operate. 

When a yacht gets beyond 100 feet, 
construction costs rise sharply. A 150- 
foot hull costs about $1600 per foot as 
against $1000 per foot for the 100-foot 
craft. At 200 feet the per foot cost is 
approximately $2,000. In other words, 
you can have a pretty fair 150-foot boat 
built for, say, $360,000, of which 
$250,000 will go for the hull, $70,000 
for the Diesel motors and the rest for 
furnishings and accessories. And you 
could get lots of sport out of her—to the 
tune of $5,000 monthly to keep the 
necessary 10-man crew happy and meet 
the bills for fuel, insurance, painting, 
overhauling, winter hauling-out, food 
and drink for your guests. Of course if 
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you insisted on gyroscopic equipment, 
inter-communicating telephones, a radio 
in every room, direction finders and a 
few more of the other modern yacht 
gadgets, your initial outlay and subse- 
quent expense might be even doubled 
and perhaps tripled. 

We don't know just how large a crew 
Vincent Astor uses on his Nourmahal, 
but we do know another gentleman who 
has a boat of the same size (264 feet) 
and his craft requires the employment 
of forty persons when under way. There 
are the captain and three mates; chief 
engineer and two assistants ; three quar- 
termasters, a boatswain, electrician and 
ten sailors; four oilers, a steward and 
four assistants; chef and one assistant; 
two cooks, mess boy, pantry man, wire- 
less operator and several persons with 
no specific titles. When you are rich 
and like the water, you don’t count the 
cost. You wouldn’t dare to! 

J. P. Morgan’s Corsair is the largest 
yacht ever built in this country. She was 
launched at Bath, Me., in 1930 and is 


343 feet, with room for only about 
eight persons. Mr. Morgan likes silence 
as well as privacy, too, because the 
Corsair has steam turbines instead of 
the noisy Diesels, even if it does mean 
about two knots per hour less speed. 
The smallest stateroom measures 15 x 
15 feet and there is almost limitless 
deck space for walking and outdoor ex- 
ercise. Electric elevators connect the 
decks, and the writing, lounging and 
dining rooms, with their paintings from 
the Morgan art collection, out-do the 
most luxurious hotel. 

But then, the Corsair cost $2,500,000 
to construct and not a great deal less 
than $500,000 a year to maintain. She 
ought to be good. 
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HIGHER LEARNING 


Item 
University reports 
that 969% of the children of 
Boston read the comic sections of their 
newspapers first. 


+ 


“We'd like 
to seea 


road map.” 


+ 


Harvard Man 

ALE, it seems, has had quite 

a time living up to the will of 
Colonel John Trumbull, famous por- 
trait artist. Colonel Trumbull was a 
great friend and admirer of George 
Washington and willed that his body 
be buried beneath the largest of the 
portraits which he had done of “his 
master.’” However, Yale has owned this 
great full length portrait of Washing. 
ton for a good many years and since it 
first came into possession it has been 
hung in three different buildings. Each 
time, in accordance with his will, the 
body of Colonel Trumbull has had to 
be taken up and transplanted to its 
new position underneath the portrait. 
The last moving occurred in 1928 and, 
while the portrait is on the third floor 
of the Art School, Colonel Trumbull’s 
tomb is in the basement and about fifty 
feet off center from where it is legally 
supposed to be. All this doesn’t sit too 
well with Yale. Colonel Trumbull was 
Harvard, Class of 1773, you know. 


Dirty Words 
ITH no intent to scoff or 


deride, we'd like to set 
down the experience of an instructor 
in English at Emory College (Georgia), 
who recently set out to learn in what 
manner certain words of a language 
become taboo, lose caste and finally 
drop out of circulation. For this pur- 
pose he asked members of his classes 
to submit lists of words which they 
considered unfit for human utterance, 
dividing their lists into two classifica- 
tions: (1) “coarse-obscene”; (2) ‘un- 
pleasant-sinister’’. 

In the ‘‘coarse-obscene”’ category he 
found: belly, brat, bull, female, male, 
heifer, itch, legs, liquor, naked, nasty, 
obscene, vile, beard, shave, garter and 
nerts. Words definitely ‘‘unpleasant- 
sinister” are body, buxom, cad, guilic, 
kids, corset, corps, radical, sex, co), 
obesity, vamp, bathroom, lover, nude, 
odor and collegiate. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Item 
grime palaces are even more 
elegant than usual this sum- 

mer. The floor wax has been perfumed. 


Swing It! 
T HE origin of the word “jazz” 
may have begun with that 
mythical negro drummer named Chaz 
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+ 
Washington or it might have com- 
menced with the legendary trumpet 
player, one Jasbo Brown; no one really 
knows. 

Whatever its derivation, ‘‘jazz’’ has 
in the past 30 years built around itself 
a language of its own. For instance, a 
trombone is a slip-horn, a clarinet is a 
go) stick, a trumpet is a bugle, a bass 
violin is a dog house, drums are skins. 

To an authority on jazz the word hot 
docs not necessarily mean loud and fast, 
for the word refers essentially to a mu- 
sical attitude, and hot music may well be 
soft and languid. In fact when an or- 
chestra gets the command to go to 
church (slow, solemn) temperatures 
immediately start to rise. Airedale, hair- 
piv, get off, smear it, sock it and swing 
it ll mean the same thing and the mean- 
ing is obvious. 

A lick is a musical phrase or passage 
Written or improvised to add rhythmic 
distinction to the rendition of a number. 
That definition comes from Glen Gray 
(Casa Loma) and is, we think, worthy 
of Samuel Johnson. Corny is the old- 
fashioned conception of hot music and 
is what usually happens when the or- 
chestra at Straw Junction tries to swing 
it. Cut is the ability of a musician to play 
anything asked of him, and when he is 
playing in the groove, no more can be 
asked. 

There are a great many more words 
and expressions waiting to take their 
places in a dictionary of jazz, but, as 


BEL 


“There's some ill feeling. The Columbia girls claim the Vassar girls are snooty.” 


+ 
Glen Gray points out, they are hard to 
recall off-hand because they are used 
only on the spur of the moment, when 
occasion demands. And there are some 
lay expressions the professional never 
uses. 

Next time you dance past an orches- 
tra and feel especially kittenish, don’t 
yell, hot!” Yell, “Swing it!” and 
see what happens. The boys may even 
respond instinctively and start to get 
off. 

+ 


GREAT MINDS 


‘| CAN'T play cards. If I play 
and don’t win, they think 
I'm a bad magician. If I play and win, 
they think I cheated.” 
—Howard Thurston. 
+ 
“Even more important than my 
morning ritual is my evening routine.” 
—Dolores Del Rio. 
+ 
“Anybody who's got a dimple in 
Hollywood is an actress.” 
—George M. Cohan. 
+ 
“We must be ready in case the 
Abyssinians attack.” 
—Benito Mussolini. 
+ 
“Sooner or later every star will get a 
bad play and make a bad picture.” 


—WMarion Davies. 


+ 
“I would rather see my laws passed 
than be President.”” —Hwey Long. 
+ 
“I would never trust any man as I 
do my mother.” 
—Claudette Colbert. 
+ 
“I would even be glad to go as a 
private in the ranks for the glory of my 


country.” —Benito Mussolini. 
+ 
‘What I need now is a lot more ten- 
nis.” —Helen Wills Moody. 
+ 


“I don’t want the kind of husband 
who would let me appear nude in pub- 
lic.” —Joan Warner. 

+ 

“We are farther out of the depression 

right now than most people realize.” 
—James A. Farley. 
+ 

"My God, must I always wear a low- 
cut dress to be important?” 

—Jean Harlow. 


+ 
“The average person thinks that we 
sit around hotel lobbies, wearing white 
gloves and carrying a cane, waiting for 
an heiress to wander by.” 
—Prince Mdivani. 
+ 
“A highball now and then is all 
right.” 
—Senator Royal Copeland. 
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THE NEXT WAR 


AN INTERVIEW WITH BUCK ROGERS 


“-r"HE next war?” said Buck Rogers 

as I entered his stratosphere apart- 
ment. He sighted his Light-Ray Za- 
pistol at a fly on the far wall and let 
him have it. “The next war will be the 
most terrible yet. The confusion will be 
appalling.” 

Wilma, his girl friend, whizzed in 
the window with an armful of gro- 
ceries. ‘“Tell him about the new Explo- 
sive Light Beam, Buck,” she said, and 
disappeared through an apparently 
solid wall into the kitchen. 

“Say, that’s something!” exclaimed 
Buck. “It’s going to revolutionize the 
business of destruction. You build a 
tower of insulated onyx two miles high. 
You install hydro-electric generators 
and condensers—the invisible ones are 
best. On the top of the tower is your 
Explosive Light Beam, in a movable 
turret which can be trained in any direc- 
tion. It kills at ten thousand miles.” 

“Is there no protection?” we in- 
quired. 

“Unfortunately—yes.”” Buck smiled 
the quick, boyish smile which has en- 
deared him to the youth of an entire 
solar system. “Science has invented the 
Explosive Light Beam Deflector. This 
machine throws up a wall of static 
corpuscular light around whole armies 
or cities. This wall—it is also invisible 
—not only absorbs Explosive Light 
Beams as they arrive, but hurls them 
back with ten times the speed. Think 
what this will mean.” 

“What does it mean?” We began to 
fecl a little confused. 

“Tt means’’, said Buck, ‘“‘that 
the attackers will also have to 
have a Deflector. The deadly 
beams will thus be shot back 
and forth at terrific speed, until 
one side gets to looking out the 
window and lets the Deflector 
batteries run down. The second 
that happens—good night.” 

Wilma suddenly appeared, a 
trim figure in an abbreviated 
skirt. She held out a plate of 
fudge to Buck, who laughed 
indulgently. 

“Oh no you don’t,” he said. 
“Not twice in the same century. 
Give it to this gentleman.” 
Somewhat nervously, I took the 
plate, only to see the goodies 


“Just as 1 thought—a woman driver!” 


vanish in a burst of flame which singed 
my eyebrows and blackened my glasses. 

“Hell’s bells!” I exclaimed. Buck 
Rogers rose, his young face stern. 

“Please,” he said. ‘““You are in the 
presence of Womanhood. One slip like 
that is apt to cost me two thousand 
newspapers in my syndicate.” I said I 
was sorry. Wilma dimpled. 

“Buck is so old-fashioned, you'll 
have to excuse him. Why, once when 
we were away for a weekend in our 
rocket ship, we passed a plane whose 
pilot failed to dip his wings to me as 
we passed. Buck banked and shot him 
down in flames with his Zapistol.” 

“Any real man would have done the 
same,” growled Buck. ‘‘He was no gen- 
tleman.” 


N arm, palm up, suddenly ap- 

peared through the wall on 

the street side of the Rogers’ apartment. 

Thumb and forefinger rubbed together 

in an importunate manner. Buck shook 
his head. 

“Panhandlers,” he said. ‘Blast their 
rockets—there’s no dodging ‘em since 
they got hold of Dr. Huer’s Wall Pene- 
trator. If we hadn’t an interlining of 
platinum wire they'd be in here, flying 
belts and all.” 

Wilma dropped a few Cosmic Ener- 
gy Capsules into the hand, and we got 
back on the track again. “What other 
developments do you anticipate in the 
next war, Mr. Rogers?” 

“In the next war,”’ said Buck, blast- 


ing another cruising fly with his Zapis- 
tol, “men will fight on the ground. 
War in the air is already becoming im- 
possible—it’s too crowded up here.” 

Wilma said, “Dr. Huer thinks it will 
he fought wander the ground, dear. 
He’s working on an Electronic Eye 
which will wink twice when you fly it 
over a hidden Army Corps, no matter 
how deeply it’s buried.” Buck nodded. 

“I know, and with the new Shrink- 
ing Mirrors, which make men as small 
as gnats, it’s going to be even more 
difficult to locate an enemy. Especially 
if they are equipped with Invisible 
Cloaks, as most will be.” 

“The civilian population will be the 
real sufferers,” said Wilma. ‘They'll 
have to live in air pockets between 
planets during the battles. I’m glad I 
haven't any sons, I can tell you,” she 
said, blushing prettily. 

“Well, I must be going,” I said after 
a rather uncomfortable pause. ““Good- 
bye, Mr. Rogers, and thank you for the 
interview. Have you any final word on 
the next war—any note of hope?” 

Buck thought for a moment, his 
serious, manly young face clouded. 
“Only this,” he said. “It will be, for 
the most part, invisible’. 

—STANLEY JONES 
+ 


Amateurs have been so successful in 
the entertainment field that there is 
some talk of them invading college 
football. 

+ 


A golf club is a place where the 
members try to break 80 on the course 
and 90 on the way home in their cars. 
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FUNNY MAN 


R. ROBERTS reclined in his nois- 

ily filling tub and tried to relax. 
He had gone for a walk to occupy his 
mind and hurried home for a warm 
bath to quiet his nerves. Through the 
bathroom door’s lath of light, he could 
see his wife bustling about her own 
preparations. Etta was keyed up, too, 
about the Willards’ cocktail party and 
Mr. Roberts felt sorry for her. He 
wished humbly that he were the kind of 
husband a wife could count on to make 
the right impression at important times. 
Willard had okayed him for the job 
officially but Willard had to see how 
a fellow stacked up outside the office, 
show him to Mrs. Willard. 

Peeping preoccupiedly into the small 
room he and Mrs. Roberts shared for 
all living purposes, Mr. Roberts watch- 
ed his wife briskly snipping a tailored 
collar from her street-and-afternoon 


dress and replacing it with lace. He re- 
membered going with Etta to buy 
that dress, a long-deferred necessity, 
after he had been let out of Thorne 
and Welbourn almost two years before. 
Mr. Roberts rubbed a knuckly hand 
over his face, failing to erase the knots 
and furrows of middle age and anxiety 
and self-doubt. 

Etta was speaking, Mr. Roberts real- 
ized, and dutifully he subdued the 
faucets’ uproar somewhat to catch what 
she said. 

“—course you can’t be funny,” she 
was finishing. 

Mr. Roberts was surprised. “Why 
should I be funny, my dear?” 

“I just told you, Mary Dale got a 
line on the Willards for us from those 
friends of hers who know them. They 
like people that are goofy. They're nuts 
themselves, Mary says.”” 


“| don't wanna buy a lampshade!” 
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The fresh despondence that weighted 
Mr. Roberts’ thin limbs would have 
been disastrous in more dangerous wa- 
ter. Etta would pass with the Willards, 
all right, Etta who'd chuckled through 
the last two wretched years and the 
four hard ones before that. “Why 
haven’t you a sense of humor, you 
owl?” she often said. It made Mr. 
Roberts flinch to have her call him an 
owl. Sober as an owl he was, no deny- 
ing, but not wise. Nothing but a stodgy 
fellow without the resource to be some- 
thing he wasn't. 

Over the tub water’s churning, fur- 
ther words from the next room regis- 
tered nebulously upon his perturbed 
consciousness. ‘““—they’re crazy about 
it. It's the first they've ever had. You 
can exert your imagination and talk to 
them about that.” 

Mr. Roberts sat upright in the bath- 
tub. His mouth hung open for reply 
and shaped instead into an umaccus- 
tomed private grin. There was Etta 
having one of her jokes again. A puppy, 
did she say? Telling him he'd have to 
be funny to get by with the Willards, 
and saying to exert his imagination 
about a new puppy! Imagination— 
when he knew dogs the way he knew 
dogs. Mr. Roberts pulled Roy’s ears, 
shut off the water, and set about his 
scrubbing with enterprise. Bring on 
your Willards! Sense of humor or no 
sense of humor, people who loved dogs 
got along together all right. 


TTA had Willard and four 
guests guffawing. Mr. Rob- 
erts twiddled the stem of his cocktail 
glass and wondered whether he should 
idly join them. He felt foolish standing 
alone. He had been talking to some 
man who had mumbled about having 
to hunt somebody up. Mr. Roberts had 
spoken pleasantly to three or four other 
people, but something had become of 
each. Essaying an insouciant air of hav- 
ing deserted a jolly group to look for 
a smoke, Mr. Roberts tried to make up 
his mind what to do. 

A slender hand held a light for him. 
His hostess’s handsome dark eyes 
sparkled into his startled ones. Thirty- 
five, Mr. Roberts guessed beneath his 
panic, she might be. Her whimsical 
reddened lips waited for his to speak. 
To say something funny. Mr. Roberts 
scuttled into his refuge. 

“How's that new pup?” 

Mrs. Willard’s lashes fluttered and 
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parted on a wider sparkling. 
“Splendid in health. Alter- 
nately adored and damned.” 

Mr. Roberts winked know- 
ingly. “Chews slippers, eh? 
Rap his nose with ‘em and 
give him a bone instead.” 

Red lips parted uncertainly, 
then showed even teeth. “We 
paddle—paws. Do you really 
recommend rapping nose?” 

Mr. Roberts expanded. His 
theories on dog training were 
respected. “Paddle whatever 
does the mischief. Snout for \, 
barking and chawing—paws 
for digging—” he coughed 
faintly. “Housebroken yet?” 

Appreciative sounds were 
rippling Mrs. Willard’s full 
throat. “Not quite — we're 
working on that. Wait, Mr. 
Roberts—” She called across 
the room. ‘Ken! Mr. Roberts is offering 
priceless advice on The Bum. Come and 
benefit !”” 

A corpulent Puck of forty joined his 
wife and neglected guest, inquiring, 

What's all this?” Mrs. Willard 
sparkled at him and quoted. Willard’s 
gaze kindled. Host and hostess focused 
upon guest with expectation. Mr. Rob- 
erts rose confidently to the occasion. 

“Yip much at night?” 

Both Willards groaned, rolling eyes 
at each other. 

“Toss him an old shoe in his bed to 
gnaw on.’ With impressive authority, 
Mr. Roberts dealt variously with his 
subject. ‘Full of fleas, I'll bet.” He en- 
dorsed a flea powder. “Rub it in his 
hide but don’t get it in his eyes or ears. 
How're his ears—got a good shape?” 

“Awful,” sighed Mrs. Willard. 

“Trim ‘em. Fancy breed?” 

Willard shook his head. ‘Plain mutt. 
No ancestors.” 

“Trim ‘em anyhow. Perks ‘em up. 
Say, where is the little brute today?” 

Mrs. Willard smiled regret. ‘The 
chauffeur has her on a leash in the park 
luring the party.” 

Mr. Roberts snickered apology. “Fe- 
male, eh? Should have stopped me call- 
ing it a him.” In modestly lowered 
tone, he advised earnestly, ““—little op- 
cration pretty soon—save you a lot of 
trouble later on—” 


R. ROBERTS was a trifle 
puzzled over why the Wil- 
lards had laughed so much at parting. 


"Td say he'd take about a seven by three foot, 


in the bronze,” 
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But that seemed less significant than 
the fact that Mrs. Willard had told 
Etta, ““He’s marvelous, my dear!’ and 
that Willard had clapped his shoulder 
and said, “You're all right, Roberts!” 
and especially that Mrs. Roberts was 
holding his hand in the taxi, an ex- 
travagance upon which no family con- 
ference had been called, and addressing 
him in deferential tone such as she had 
never used before. 

“Just the same—it was a risky thing 
to do.” 

Mr. Roberts summed up precipitous- 
ly returning confusion. “Why?” 

“Why, they might have been offend- 
ed. I told you it’s their first baby—” 

Baby? It took Mr. Roberts half a 
traffic light to comprehend wholly. Bath 
water running loudly. Baby—puppy. . . 

He loosened his collar that felt too 
tight around the rather smug voice 
which he heard answering his wife. 

“Well, I tried it out on ‘em and they 
could take it, so I let °em have it.” 

—JANET DEITRICK 
+ 

It ought to be pretty easy to soak 
the rich after keeping them in hot wa- 
ter so long. 
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AMERICAN SCENE 


| i microphones have all been set 
in place ; 
The news-reel boys, in phalanx, are 
alert; 
Crack columnists, gourmets of gos- 
siped dirt, 
Are here for bits to fill tomorrow's 
space ; 
Celebrities, far-famed of name and 
face, 
With broadcloth, Bond Street tweed 
and ermine girt, 
From favored seats trade greetings, 
bland or pert, 
Designed for fans to hear, in any case. 


A blonde who, at a border all-night 
bar 
Sang bawdy songs to earn her daily 
bread, 
Before she flamed into a movie star, 
Sweeps down the staring aisle with 
haughty tread— 
Miss Seraphine La Tour has just 
come in, 
Her breach of promise suit can now 
begin! 
—E. B. CROSSWHITE 
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MR. BARCALOW’S BREAKDOWN 


NCE there was a man, and he was named Mr. Barcalow, to be exact, 
And he prided himself on his tact, 

And he said, One thing about an apple, it may have a worm in it, and 
one thing about a chimney, it may have soot in it, 

But one thing about my mouth, I never put my foot in it. 

Now never was Mr. Barcalow’s tact so exquisite 

As when he went for a visit, 

Because whenever he entered a community 

He enquired of his host and hostess what topics he could discuss 

with impunity, 

So no matter beside who he was deposited, 

Why, he could talk to them without disturbing any skeletons that 

should have been kept closeted, 

But one dire day he went to visit some friends, 

And he started asking tactful questions about untactful conversa- 

tional trends, 

And his host said that here was one place that Mr. Barcalow wouldn't 

need his tact, 

Because taboos and skeletons were what everybody there lacked, 

And his hostess said, That's right, but you'd better not mention 
bathrooms to Emily, who you will sit by at lunch, 

Because her grandmother was scalded to death in a shower shortly after 

complaining that there was no kick in the punch, 

And his host said, Oh yes, and steer away from education when you 

talk to the Senator, 

Because somebody said his seventeen-year-old nephew would have to burn 
down the school house to get out of the third grade and his nephew 
overheard them and did burn down the school house, including the 

music teacher and the janitor, 

And his hostess said, Oh yes, and if you talk about love and marriage 
to Mrs. Musker don’t be surprised if her eye sort of wanders, 

Because her daughter is the one who had the divorce suit with 

thirty-seven co-responders, 

And his host said, Oh yes, and you'd better know that the war is 

Florence’s mania, 

Because her cousin-in-law was the man who sank the Lusitania, 

And Mr. Barcalow said, Well, can I talk about sports, 

And his hostess said, Well, maybe you'd better not because Louise's 
sister, the queer one, was asked to resign from the club because she 
went out to play moonlight tennis in shorts, and Mr. Barcalow said, 
That's not so terrible is it, everybody wears shorts, and his 
hostess said, Yes, but she forgot the shorts, 

So Mr. Barcalow said, Well then what about the weather, 

And his host said, Well, that’s what we used to discuss when we got 

together, 

But it has recently become a pleasure we must defer, 

Because Jane’s Aunt Julia is here from California and she seems to 
think every remark about the weather is a personal affront to her, 

So Mr. Barcalow said, The hell with you a!l, and went upstairs and 

packed, 

And that was the last that was ever heard of Mr. Barcalow and his tact. 

—OGDEN NASH 
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Mé Wimbly hesitated, his hand on 
the knob of a door that was let- 
tered Featherstone & Wimbly, Attor- 
neys at Law. For five years he had been 
Mr. Featherstone’s law partner, and eve- 
ry single week day morning of that five- 
yeer period Mr. Featherstone had greet- 
ed him in exactly the same way. The 
procedure never varied. Every morning 
when Mr. Wimbly entered Mr. Feather- 
stone would look up to see who it was, 
an’ then lean back in his swivel chair 
an! with a bright, expectant air inquire, 
“Well, what d’ya know?” 

it was not the repetitious monotony 
of the query that irked Mr. Wimbly. 
All life was monotony and repetition, 
for that matter. What bothered him was 
the fact that Mr. Featherstone so obvi- 
ously expected an answer to this idiotic 
question, and there wasn’t any answer. 

What could he say? 

It seemed half-witted to comment on 
the weather when anyone with any de- 
gree of observation could see for him- 
self what the weather was like. 

To answer brightly, ‘Nothing much, 
I guess,” was a shameful denial of his 
true worth which Mr. Wimbly could 
not countenance. He did know lots of 
things, hundreds and thousands and 
millions of things. Why, then, should 
he deny it? Still, it would be foolish to 
respond to Mr. Featherstone’s query 
with some item of information wholly 
irrclevant to the law business. Experi- 
mentally, he ran over some bits of rep- 
artce in his mind. 

Mr. FEATHERSTONE: Well, 
know? 

Mr. Wins y: It takes a snail four- 
teen days to travel a mile. 

Mr. FEATHERSTONE: Well, what 
d'ya know? 

Mr. Wimsiy: Oscar Wilde liad 
thrce middle names. 

\fn. FEATHERSTONE: Well, what 
d’ya know? 

vin. Wimsty: All is not gold that 
glitters. 

Such responses, Mr. Wimbly felt, 
would have only one result. Mr. Feath- 
erstone would drop his iaw and say, 
“What?” Then Mr. Wimbly would 
have to say it all over again, and in the 
end Mr. Featherstone would suspect 
that Mr. Wimbly was deranged and 
would take steps to dissolve the partner- 


what 
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THE PUBLIC ENEMY 


ship which was in every way very profit- 
able and very pleasant except for this 
daily greeting. 

He might, of course, counter Mr. 
Featherstone’s question with one of his 
own, a technique which he often used 
to advantage on his 5-year-old daughter. 
He might say, “Well, what do you 
know?” and find out, in that case, just 
what Mr. Featherstone’s reply would be. 
But this was only evading the issue, and 
it was against Mr. Wimbly’s nature to 
evade issues. 

Or he could say, ‘What do you want 
to know?” But this implied that he was 
master of all the world’s knowledge, 
and Mr. Wimbly was too honest with 
himself for that. 

He could even ask, “Why do you 
want to know what I know?” But he 
felt that this only put off the inevitable 
for a moment and that he would even- 
tually have to reply anyhow 
There was always the opportunity for 


Mr. Wimbly to be the first one to ask 
the question. He could pop into the 
office and, before Mr. Featherstone had 
a chance to say anything, yell out, 
“What d’ya know?” Mr. Wimbly had 
never done this, however; he had been 
brought up in a God-fearing family, 
and the Golden Rule was a part of his 
personality. 

Mr. Wimbly shuddered and opened 
the door. As he entered, Mr. Feather- 
stone looked up to see who it was, and 
then leaned back in his swivel chair, his 
fingertips together and his thumbs rest- 
ing on the top button of his vest. 

“Well,” Mr. Featherstone inquired, 
with a bright, expectant air, “what d’ya 
know?” 

—HOWARD COLLINS 
+ 

Colleges which lower their entrance 
requirements usually have a_ specific 
end in view, not to mention several 
promising tackles and halfbacks. 


“Boy! It certainly packs a wallop!” 
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Captains of Industry 


William Randolph Hearst looks over some new models for the funnies. 


+ 
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THE BADMINTON LESSON 


“€O this is the shuttle, is it? Sounds 

more like a subway train than a 
game, doesn’t it? I mean, I'm so used 
to playing tennis I'll probably keep 
calling it a ‘ball’ . . . Oh, how divine. I 
like ‘bird’ much better. . . . Oh, my 
dear, what a perfectly queer, sort of, 
racquet. Is this what you hit the ball 
with? .. . I mean, bird? .. . But, how 
terribly exciting, my dear. . .. Oh, how 
perfectly stupid. I thought it would 
bounce like a tennis ball. It’s more like 
hockey, isn’t it? . .. No—of course, no 
ice—but, I mean, the fact that the ball 
doesn't bounce. . . . There I go again— 
calling it a ‘ball’... . What happens if 
you miss it? I mean, if it doesn’t bounce 
it'll, more or less, stay on the ground, 
won't it? . . . Oh, how devastating. I 
tried to pick it up with my racquet, like 
a tennis ball. 

“Gracious, the net is used for a back- 
stop, isn’t it? . . . But, I don’t see how 
the players could shake hands after the 
match. Of course, they could crawl un- 
derneath, couldn’t they? . . . Oh, how 


terribly amusing. Now that you’ve told 
me it’s a bird, I mean, I sort of hate 
to hit it. . . . Oh, it doesn’t count under- 
neath, does it? . . . May I have three 
birds, please, Mr. Willard. . . . But, 
how dull. I never serve with less than 
three balls in my hand in tennis. . . . 
Gracious, I knocked a couple of feathers 
off the ball. Does that count for any- 
thing? . . . Do you play tennis, Mr. 
Willard? . . . I imagine I could play this 
game better if the ball wasn’t covered 
with so many, sort of, feathers. . . . I 
suppose I could do better if I could hit 
the thing, couldn't I? 

“Oh, look! It’s up in a tree. Perhaps 
it'll lay an egg, or something. . . . What 
are all these white lines for? . . . But, 
how interesting. . . . Would it be fair 
to pull all the feathers off and play, 
sort of, ping-pong? . . . Every time you 
hit it over to me I expect a seagull is 
coming at me, no less... . But, I have to 
serve like that or I'll hit my knuckles. 
. . . There! I got one back. . . . Oh, 
can’t you hit it twice? . . . Let’s call it 
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15-love, just for fun. . . . Gracious, 
don’t you even score like tennis? . . . 
But, how stupid. . . . Why, it sounds 
just like golf, doesn't it? Do you play 
golf, Mr. Willard? . . . Where are you 
going, Mr. Willard? . . . Yoo-hoo 
Mr. Willard!” 
—JACK CLUETT 
+ 
TELL ME LIES 
Siw me lies and keep me waiting 
At the phone for hours. 
Don’t explain your other dates 
And never send me flowers. 
Be hideously bored by folks 
You deem not worth a peso. 
(Altho you know they're friends of 
mine, 
Don't hesitate to say so.) 
Smoke those awful black cigars, 
And never spend your money. 
Yawn at all the jokes I think 
Are really very funny. 
Continue being just the guy 
That no sane girl would covet, 
And I'll continue, more fool I, 
To rapturously love it. 
—NAOMI SHAW 
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— the very beginning I realized 
that it had been a mistake to go to 
Bermuda with Corinne. To enjoy Ber- 
muda fully one must cast aside the 
mental girdle and relax, and Corinne 
did not relax me. She was one of those 
cool blondes with a perfect complexion 
and impenetrable poise; just the type 
to make a freckled brunette feel run 
over at the heels. 

We'd scarcely lost sight of the Statue 
of Liberty before she began getting in 
my hair. The ocean was rough and I’m 
a rotten sailor. As I reeled toward the 
elevator, Corinne raised an amused eye- 
brow. ““What ? Giving up so soon?” she 
inquired in a voice full of well bred 
scorn. 

Right then I realized that Corinne 
and I could never be pals. People who 
regard seasickness as a social error give 
me a severe pain. Naturally I was de- 
lighted when half an hour later she 
joined me, and collapsed on the oppo- 
site berth. ‘Hail! Hail!” I chortled 
feebly. 

Corinne looked me straight in the 
eye. “I am not seasick,” she told me 
firmly. “I had a cocktail for tea and 
it went to my head.” 

All night long she lay there perfectly 
still, keeping the inner man under iron 
control. To me there was something 
positively sinister in the sight of such 
a triumph of mind over matter. Next 
morning she was up again, as right as 
rain, gliding in every little while to 
ask in a detached way if I'd like 
a movie magazine or something. I 
could have wrung her neck. 

Such minor annoyances, however, 
were forgotten when we reached Ber- 
muda and saw Hamilton sparkling in 
the, sunshine. A crowd of Corinne’s 
friends met the boat, and rushed us 
out to Bailey’s Bay for a party. It was 
a tepid affair, no ice in the Tom Col- 
lins and lots of New York bond sales- 
men in shorts. The only really attrac- 
tive person present was a Bermuda boy, 
a charming youth who luckily preferred 
brunettes. “But, my dear,” Corinne said 
acidly when we got back to the hotel, 
“he’s a native!’ in the tone of voice 
one would use on a friend dating an 
Atrican Bushman. 

From then on life was just one big 
quivering mass of irritation as far as 
I was concerned. The sands may be 
white in Bermuda and the seas sap- 
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BLONDE IN BERMUDA 


phire, but all I saw was red. Everything 
Corinne did annoyed me. The way she 
calmly confiscated my toothpaste and 
dusting powder filled me with rage. I 
boiled when she got a blister on her 
heel and borrowed my tennis shoes 
“because they were so nice and roomy!” 
And her routine about carriages drove 
me mad. 

She would dicker with drivers by 
the hour, and we always wound up in 
carriages pulled by the most decrepit 
nags because they were cheaper. The 
result was that I rode all over Ber- 
muda feeling like a dog. 

It wasn’t any better when we used 
bicycles. Corinne, of course, was a 
whiz on wheels, and she had a patiently 
impatient way of waiting for me to 
pick myself up off the ground that 


slew me. 


LL this time Corinne seemed 
completely unconscious of 

my dangerous state of mind, and oozed 
about the island perfectly happy. No 
cutting comment could penetrate her 
rhinoceros hide, no black look dis- 
turb her damnable calm. The few real- 
ly uncomfortable moments she had 
weren't brought on by me. They were 
caused by a certain curious snake-like 
cactus that writhes over many Bermuda 
walls. Nyctocereus Serpentinus, I be- 
lieve the name is. She always shuddered 


and turned her head whenever we 
passed one. Said they actually made 
her sick at her stomach. I thought they 
were kind of cute myself. But then I’m 
a country girl and fond of snakes. Ex- 
cept the Corinne variety. 

The Bailey's Bay crowd saw us off 
when we sailed. They were polite to 
me, but pitying. ‘Next time you come, 
Rinne,” one of the girls remarked 
audibly, “don’t bring a weak sister 
with you. Then we'll have some fun!” 

When we got out into the Gulf 
Stream and the boat commenced rolling 
like a porpoise, I retired to my bunk 
and lay there simply seething. A few 
hours later Corinne came in,-poised as 
ever though a trifle green around the 
gills, undressed carefully and got into 
bed. ‘Something you drank, no 
doubt?” I inquired sarcastically. 

“Not at all,” she replied calmly, “I 
think it was the excitement of sailing. 
I shall be quite all right in a little 
while.” 

My moment had come. With a heroic 
effort I got up, staggered across the 
room and pulled my suitcase out from 
under her bed. No one will ever know 
what the effort cost me. 

“Just a souvenir I picked up,” I ex- 
plained to the question in Corinne’s 
eyes, “I think I'd better unpack it be- 
fore it gets crushed.” And out of my 
lingerie I unravelled a large and par- 
ticularly snaky hunk of Nyctocereus 
Ser pentinus. —MARGE 
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“He's more fun than a barrel of humans.” 
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"Auntie! It’s not good taste to say it’s junk.” 


THE FROZEN CONGRESS 


T was well along towards the last 

sweltering days of summer, with 
Congress still in session, that some- 
thing went wrong with the air condi- 
tioning apparatus of the Capitol. Un- 
noticed at first, a doorkeeper of the 
House gallery, after several days, final- 
ly peered in the door and discovered 
the entire membership of the House 
was frozen stiff. Summoning police, it 
was soon discovered that what was at 
first believed to be a normal session of 
the Senate was in reality a predicament 
identical with the House’s. In a com- 
pletely empty Senate chamber, from 
which even Vice-President Garner, 
clerks, stenographers and pages had 
vanished, stood Senator Long, frozen 
solid. Caught in the midst of a 36- 
hour filibuster, there was on his face a 
mixed expression of good fellowship, 
hate, fear, love and malice—all the 
expressions of his last ten minutes of 
speaking. 

Due to recent experiments with 
freezing dogs and monkeys for days 
at a time, it was felt that no immediate 
danger was to be feared for the Con- 
gressmen’s lives. In fact, in many quar- 


ters, expressions of satisfaction were 
covertly muttered. Nevertheless, some- 
thing had to be done. 

The first attempts were made 
through the fear medium. Father 
Coughlin was rushed from Detroit and 
Postmaster General Farley was hur- 
ried down from Saratoga, both in turn 
standing for half an hour in front of 
Senator Long, making faces, muttering 
and growling, with no effect. Senator 
Long retained his frozen expression of 
good fellowship, hate, fear, love and 
malice. Then Westbrook Pegler was 
summoned from New York, but his 
half hour speech to Senator Long in 
behalf of the Sands Point Beach Club 
washroom had no better warming ef- 
fect. 

In the House, however, things pro- 
ceeded much better. At first the Marine 
Band was brought in and, wrapped in 
fur coats and mittens, played rousing 
airs from the Speaker’s rostrum, end- 
ing with the Star Spangled Banner. 
This brought a flicker of life to sev- 
eral members’ eyelids and it was def- 
initely noticed that several more were 
struggling to stand up. Following this 


a well-known utility lobbyist was pa- 
raded back and forth in front of the 
House, stark naked save for a skirt 
made of five thousand dollar bills, 
which kept dropping off at each shiver 
and shake. Contrary to expectations, 
however, this aroused only a few in 
the House, the rest remaining quite im- 
passive and stiff. Adopting more ri:or- 
ous tactics, a fake message was sent over 
from the White House ordering imine- 
diate passage of an income tax of 50% 
on all incomes below $500 per annum, 
and this brought a large number of 
members to a slow, semi-conscious state 
of motion. Finally, as a coup d'état, an 
elephant with the numbers one, nine, 
three and six painted on its sides was 
brought over from the zoo. One sight 
of this thawed out the entire member- 
ship. 

However, Senator Long still re- 
mained frozen. In desperation, Charles 
M. Schwab, John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
and J. P. Morgan were brought be/ore 
him and in turn made to flagellate the 
figure of a poor widow woman repre- 
sented by ZaSu Pitts. This brought a 
faint glimmer of life and a semi-cx- 
pression of indignation to Senator 
Long's face, a gain which the rescuers 
were quick to follow up by rushing in 
a portable movie outfit and flashing a 
picture of the Tulane football team 
riding rough shod over the Louisiana 
State team. This caused an angry flush 
to spread slowly over the Senator's 
features. The final thawing was imme- 
diately accomplished by showing a shot 
of a bartender mixing a Ramos gin fizz 
with whiskey and no vanilla, a scene 
which completely upset the Senator 
and caused him to bound at the screen 
with a roar of indignation. 

Congress was adjourned shortly 
afterwards and the cooling system was 
repaired, but every one agreed that the 
freezing ought to be repeated at Icast 
once a year. -——IRVING D. TRESSLER 
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Spee Republicans have got the Dem- 
ocrats on the spot now. They ve 
practically proved the Democrats can't 
give us all the things the Republicans 
promised us ten years ago. 
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A fellow we know says the city is 
certainly getting slow on service. He 
had to wait so long for his relief check 
the other day that when he came out 
there was a tag on his car for parking. 
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OUR NATIVE INDUSTRIES — IX 
HEAD GUARDS, THIGH PADS AND CLEATS 


— the early days of 
the game, every change 
in the playing of football 
has had its concomitant 
change in uniform. The 
changes are clearly marked: 
the "80s of heavy knitted 
jersey and skull cap to 
match, complete with tas- 
scl; the ’90s of canvas jack- 
cis laced up the front, when g 

a man’s ability was judged 

by the length of his hair ; the early years 
of this century, grotesquely marked by 
enormous nose guards and shin pro- 
tectors; until finally, when we come 
down to circa 1912, we find the player 
appearing much as he does now, cleats 
to helmet. But only on the surface. Dur- 
ing the past twenty years the evolution 
in equipment has been swift and steady ; 
the changes have been subtle and, in the 
past 12 years, quite amazing. 

As recently as 1923 it was a rare Col- 
lege Athletic Board that could see any 
reason for supplying a player with more 
than the bare essentials. Men at Notre 
Dame, just before the era of the Four 
Horsemen, tell of being handed one 
uniform at the beginning of a season 
and of wearing it, in practice and in 
game, until it began dropping off in 
small pieces. A pair of shoes was worn 
until the cleats began digging into bare 
flesh, a major injury was a calamity 
mainly because it used up all the avail- 
able tape. 

The modern young stalwart who trots 
out on a field on a Saturday afternoon 
in November to do or die, is not merely 
cressed for the occasion ; he is accoutred., 
At N.Y.U. he is a dream in violet and 
white; at Dartmouth he is a vision in 
slver and green; at St. Mary's he is a 
spectacle in violent red and blue. Foot- 
ball color is now coldly pre-fabricated. 

Generally, behind modern football 
costuming, one may discern the fine 
hand of Mr. John J. Murray of Spald- 
ing. Not that Mr. Murray can be held 
to account for the aesthetic crimes com- 
mitted in the name of football color. As 
head of Spalding’s institutional depart- 
ment it is his job to supply what is or- 
dered, and the orders come from the 
majority of the country’s universities 
and colleges. Spalding and football 
have grown up together: the firm was 


founded in 1876, three 
YY years after the first inter- 
collegiate football conven- 
tion. Since that time it has 
—with its two subsidiaries, 
Reach and Wright & Dit- 
son—equipped most of the 
teams in the country, high 
school, college and profes- 
sional; its institutional de- 
partment is its greatest 
source of revenue. Practi- 
cally all of the rest of the business is 
done by Wilson. It is rather interesting 
to think that when the two opposing 
centers on the field charge, a Spalding 
knee-pad comes up smartly into a Spald- 
ing-covered stomach. 
According to Mr. Murray, any Class 
A player must possess at least the fol- 
lowing: one game head guard, one 
practise head guard, one game jersey, 
one practise jersey, one rain jersey, one 
pair game pants, one pair practise pants, 
one pair rain pants, one pair shoulder 
pads, one pair hip and kidney pads, one 
pair thigh pads, one pair knee pads, one 
pair game shoes, one pair practise shoes, 


SHLPPING 
ROOM 


six supporters, six pair socks, one pair 
game hose, one pair practise hose, one 
sideline hood. Total—$92.75, whole- 
sale prices. 

It isn’t merely a matter of having the 
boys dress to fit their high position in 
life; safety demands that every piece of 
equipment be fitted perfectly. A loose 
thigh pad may mean a charley horse; a 
badly padded knee may result in a per- 
manent injury; a shoe half a size too 
large can account for a broken ankle. 
Shoes quite often receive special atten- 
tion. Ernie Smith of U.S.C. used to 
wear them hand-made, size 12E, at 
twenty-five dollars a pair. 

Although we hesitate to set ourselves 
up as style arbiters, we can tell pretty 
well what will be worn on the better 
football fields this season. For jerseys, 
a brilliant balloon cloth or airplane 
cloth, although in the south and far west 
the well-dressed collegian inclines fa- 
vorably towards a light, mercerized cot- 
ton. Shoes show the Norman Bel 
Geddes influence—the favorite is a light 
yellow-back kangaroo built on a sprint 
last. Stockings are in about the same 
position as last season—you may take 
them or leave them. It must be noted, 
however, that the more respectable 
coaches view the bare-leg fad with dis- 
may. Helmets will be worn off the brow 
with just the suggestion of a slant. As 
to pants, latest showings confirm can- 
vas as the great favorite, although ga- 
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“They're for night games at the Colorado Scheol of Mines.” 
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bardine, being shinier, is rapidly com- 
ing to the fore. The great silk boom is 
dying out, for though it is still king of 
materials, silk has been found to give 
way with disastrous results when at- 
tacked by perspiration. (In passing, 
we'll let you in on a little fashion dis- 
covery of our own. Though he may 
modestly disclaim the honor, it has been 
well established that Jimmy Phelan of 
Washington—and not Knute Rockne— 
was the originator of the silk pants fad. 
Jimmy was inspired in 1922, while at 
Purdue.) Pants of the shell or semi- 
shell variety, designed with pockets to 
receive the modern, specially designed 
pads, are all the rage at present and 
promise to retain their popularity for 
many years to come. 

One last footnote on pants. The 
greatest legend in football history, a 
story told and retold so often as to be- 
come part of American folk-lore, is the 


‘Fogarty’ story, concerning a young man 
of that name and Knute Rockne. From 
the first day he went out for football at 
Notre Dame as a freshman, Fogarty sat 
on the bench—unheralded, unsung— 
and for four long years did not see ac- 
tion in a game. Late in the second half 
of the last game of his college career 
Fogarty sat at his usual place at the 
lower end of the bench and prayed that 
he might yet get his chance—if for only 
one play—to fight for Alma Mater. 
Suddenly, following a play over center, 
as the twisting mass of humanity on the 
field began to unwind, it could be seen 
that a Notre Dame man was down. His 
teammates gathered around him; one 
signalled frantically to the bench. 
Rockne walked to the sideline, then 
turned and glanced along the line of 
substitutes. He considered for a mo- 
ment. 

“Fogarty!” he called. 

With beating heart Fogarty siezed a 
helmet, ran to Rockne and waited for 
the command to go out there and give 
‘em hell. 

Fogarty,’ said Rockne, “go out 
there and give Jones your pants. His are 


ripped clean off!” Years later, as if to 
wipe out the bitter memory of his col- 
lege days, Fogarty wrote the song Betty 
Co-ed. 

Despite all the careful attention to 
detail that we mentioned and the striv- 
ing for perfection of protection on the 
part of coach and manufacturer, re- 
sponsibility for injuries must ultimately 
remain with the player ; and the fact that 
so few injuries are sustained is evidence 
that the game is essentially clean. 
(There are some quarter of a million 
players in the country; most of those 
injured are poorly-equipped _high- 
school boys.) The dirtiest exhibition of 
football in modern times, the Stanford- 
St. Mary’s game of 1927 (relations 
were severed immediately afterwards) , 
proved that players, even if as armored 
as DeMille’s Crusaders, could commit 
mayhem if they were so inclined. Men 
who played in that game have grim 
recollections of it. They dropped like 
flies that day. 


T is this essential cleanliness of 
football that has reduced pro- 

tective covering to a minimum. If you've 
wondered whatever became of 
the old-fashioned shin guard 
and nose guard, that’s the an- 
swer. Save for rare cases, they 
are no longer needed. Players 
don’t kick each other in the 


“We'll simply have to force Marcus out.” 


shins. Nor do they bring their 
fists up into each other’s face. 
At least that’s the theory. Gar- 
rett Arbelbide, All-America 
end at U.S.C. a few years ago, 
wore shin guards but his were 
uncommonly sensitive shins. 
And, of course, a man who 
plays with a brokn nose must 
be protected. Face masks are 
now built into helmets, and at 
Harvard, where things are 
done with a flourish, scientists 
have fashioned a nose guard 
of thin strips of padded alumi- 
num. 

It is up to the player, too, 
to protect himself. When you 
see a man in the heat of the 
game toss away his head guard, 
and you gasp, admiringly, 
“Ooh, look! He’s mad!’— 
you're mistaken, ninety percent 
of the time. He’s not mad; he’s 
merely grandstanding. The 
head guard is constructed with 
an ingenious system of sus- 
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pended straps which allow it to absorb 
the shock of a heavy blow. Any player 
who throws his aside is likely to have 
his brains addled. 

And yet there are exceptions. 
Ted Beckett, California’s All-America 
guard in 1930, never wore a head guard 
in a game, but his was a special case. 
People who know Beckett claim that 
providence gave him a protective cover- 
ing far beyond the reach of science. 


pon only outstanding piece of 
new equipment to be intro- 
duced this season is a rubber-soled shoe 
lesigned for use on frozen fields. Such 
hoes have been used before in rare in- 
tances, but it is hard to see why they 
have not become standard. Trying to 
run on a frozen field in regulation shoes 
with 3-inch cleats gives much the same 
helpless sensation as trying to run across 
a frozen lake on stilts. Being unable to 
break through the top layer of ice, the 
cleats get no traction and merely skid 
along the surface. Spikes are the logical 
solution, but since the rule book out- 
laws them, rubber is the next best thing. 

Behind this innovation lies a story, 
stemming back to the Professional 
Championship game between the New 
York Giants and the Chicago Bears at 
the Polo Grounds last December. Ac- 
cording to Spalding’s Mr. Murray, who 
was in the Giants’ locker room at half 
time, the hero of the story is one Abe 
Cohen, caretaker of equipment at Man- 
hattan College and, in his spare time, 
general handy man for the Giants. 

If you saw that game you may re- 
member that the field was frozen and 
that, at the end of the first quarter, the 
Giants had gotten nowhere. It was then 
that Charley Porter and Dr. Sweeney, 
trainers of the team, went into confer- 
ence with Cohen. As a result, Abe hur- 
ried from the field, took a taxi and 
dashed out to Manhattan College at the 
-dge of the Bronx where, by judicious 
use Of skeleton keys, he managed to 
open the lockers belonging to the bas- 
ketball team. He gathered all the rub- 
ber-soled shoes in sight and thus bur- 
dened returned to the Polo Grounds, ar- 
riving just at the close of the first half. 
The score was then: Bears—10, Giants 

After a spirited tongue-lashing by 
Coach Steve Owens, all those players 
who could, squeezed their feet into 
Abe's shoes and went out for the second 
half. You know what happened. The 


him have it!” 
+ 


final score was: Giants—30, Bears—13. 
Now there are some scoffers who will 
say that the Giants merely played great 
football in that second half. But Abe 
Cohen knows better. He knows that the 
name of the man who won that game 
doesn’t even appear in the line-up. 
—S. A. TANNENBAUM 


+ 


MERCY DOTES 


ERCY dotes!" whooped Mary, 
bouncing into the room. 

“Mercy what?” 

“Mercy dotes. Mercy dotes, lamcy 
divey, mercy divey doo,” she chanted, 
hopping up and down. 

“Does it mean something?” 

“It’s good English. Betcha don't 
know what it means.” Her voice was 


“There he is, boys—iet 


muffled. She was standing on one foot 
with her right arm wrapped around her 
head, trying to reach her right ear 
from behind. 

“I know what mercy means. What's 
dotes ?” 

“It isn’t mercy. It’s mercy dotes. 
Mercy dotes, lamcy divey, mercy divey 
doo. You're awfully stupid.” She had 
captured the right ear and was trying 
for the left, leaning perilously. 

“All right, I'm stupid. What is it?” 

“Mares eat oats, lambs eat ivy, mares 
eat ivy, too,” said Mary very slowly 
and distinctly. —E. W.S. 
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A ANOTHER theatrical season pro- 

ceeds to get under sail, meditations 
begin again to ruffle the summer-stag- 
nant pate of your beloved Fuehrer. He 
herewith gives you some samples of the 
meditations aforesaid. 

No. 1. If, as in older years, cigarettes 
today had to seek public favor with the 
aid of pictures of beautiful actresses, 
chewing tobacco stocks would un- 
doubtedly experience a big boom. That 
there are on our stage any number of 
girls, both young and not so young, who 
are highly talented isn’t to be denied. 
But that there are more than a scant 
handful blessed with sufficient looks not 
to scare a cat out of its wits is a question 
of another color. What has happened 
is fairly obvious. The moment a pretty 
girl appears on the stage either the 
movies grab her (provided she hasn't 
any noticeable acting ability) or the 
younger critics smugly hide their per- 
sonal sentimental enthusiasm in a 
pedantic condescension toward her, 
thus discouraging the poor girl so 
greatly that she doesn’t curl her hair 
again for a year and conducts herself 
henceforth on the principle that to be 
an acceptable actress one has to look 
like something out of a ratty old trunk. 

That the shortage in ornamental 
women has hurt the box-office, it 
doesn't take an auditor to prove, be- 
cause for every devotee of beautiful 
drama there are, and always have been, 
a dozen customers of beauty in some 
other and perhaps less classical direc- 
tion. Ask the average old boy what he 
remembers about the drama of yester- 
day and you'll generally find that he 
gets William Vaughn Moody mixed up 
with Teresa Vaughan, Arthur Pinero 
with Julia Arthur, and Bronson How- 
ard with either Florence Howard or 
Mabel. As for producers, he has to 
scratch his head to recall George 
Edwardes, although he can describe 
Paula Edwardes to her last toe-nail; 
A. M. Palmer he remembers only vague- 
ly, but Minnie Palmer is a cinch; and as 
for George Tyler, all he knows is that 


maybe he was some relation to Odette 
Tyler. And while Faust may have been 
an opera to Oscar Hammerstein, it was 
a baby named Lotta to him. 

Lillian Russell did more for the 
commercial prosperity of the Ameri- 
can theatre than any half-dozen pie- 
faced dramatic actresses of her day. If 
there is any record of Madame Janaus- 
chek’s carriage having been pulled up- 
town from the Brevoort by delirious 
stage fans, I haven't heard of it. And 
people don’t change much. What the 
mob wants—let us critics cry into our 
beer all we wish to—is not so much 
good actresses as good-/ooking actresses. 
When a theatre has them it prospers, 
and when it doesn’t have them it loses 
a lot of its trade. If the movies sudden- 
ly decided to stop hiring merely pretty 
girls and to go in for real actresses it 
wouldn’t be long before the Messrs. 
Goldwyn, Schenck, Mayer, et al., would 
be on the public relief rolls. 


O. 2. This meditation con- 

cerns Mr. Clifford Odets, 
hailed by my critical sidekicks last sea- 
son as the most sensational discovery 
that has come over the horizon since 
the Santa Maria. The hailing in point, 
whether sound or not sound, indicates, 
if nothing else, the American theatre's 
pathetic lack of good play- 
wrights and, to boot, the 
pathetic critical intoxica- 
tion when even a first-rate 
second-rater comes along. 
That Odets is, on the rec- 
ord of what he has thus 
{ar disclosed to us, more 
than such a first-rate sec- 
ond-rater no critic with less 
than thirty-two juleps un- 
der his belt can intelligently 
argue. What he has given us are just 
three exhibits: one, Waiting For Lefty, 
the best of the lot, a mere prolonged 
one-acter utilizing the audience-actor 
device familiar to popular audiences for 
several decades, but with the kick of 
a new passion in it; the second, Till the 
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Day I Die, still another prolonged one- 
act play with a couple of effective melo- 
dramatic situations but generally, by 
common consent, an inferior job; and 
the third, Awake and Sing, a study of 
Bronx Jews containing some interesting 
character drawing and some snatches of 
sharp dramatic dialogue, but on the 
whole a play at once defectively com- 
posed and toward its conclusion not a 
little bogus. 

That Odets has a talent for the the- 
atre, I'd be the last one to gainsay. He 
has, in fact, what is apparently a melo- 
dramatic skill of considerable beam. 
But to whoop him up as a king-pin on 
the score of what little he has so far 
proved is the antic of circus press- 
agency, and a trifle cockeyed at that, 
rather than the calm reflection of dra- 
matic criticism. The business of dra- 
matic criticism is judgment based upon 
presented facts, not crystal-gazing, tea- 
leaf reading and clairvoyance. If, in the 
years to come, Odets reveals himself to 
be an authentic first-line dramatist, 
dramatic criticism will have plenty of 
time soberly and soundly—and with 
honest glee—to announce the fact. 

No. 3. Cogitation trois has to do with 
the loud grousing of the producers as 
to the impossibility of casting many of 
their plays properly because the movics 
have stolen the good actors 
and actresses of the the- 
atre by the carload. Who, 
may we ask, are all these 
rare actors and actresses 
that Hollywood has pil- 
fered? That Hollywood, as 
indicated above, has cab- 
baged most of the pretty 
ones, male and female, is 
perfectly true, but that it 
has laid its claws on any 
clearly discernible number who can ac- 
tually act, not even the movie directors 
themselves, those guardian angels of 
art, are wholly persuaded. Nine-tenths 
of the great acting favorites of the 
screen were duds on the dramatic stage. 
And the figure nine-tenths isn’t just 
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etc., but after some statistical 


tossed off carelessly, as one j 
tosses off, for example, such i 
quantitative phrases as “by a Y Y) | 
jugful”, “oodles and oodles”, ——— , Y 


every George Arliss that the 
pictures have kidnapped, you'll 
find nine Ann Hardings, Kath- 
arine Hepburns, Fredric March- 
es, Lionel Atwills, Barbara 
Stanwycks, Sidney Blackmers, 
Ralph Forbeses, William T. 
Haineses and Edmund Lowes 
who, to be excessively gener- 
ous about it, hardly set the 
stage on fire when they were 
on it. For every John Barry- 
more whom Hollywood has 
snatched from the drama, 
you'll have no difficulty in 
naming nine Grant Mitchells, 
Ralph Morgans, Conrad Na- 
gels, Vivienne Osbornes, Her- 
bert Rawlinsons, John Boleses, 
Joseph Schildkrauts, Robert Warwicks 
and Verree Teasdales who never made 
Percy Hammond or anyone else sit on 
his hat in an excess of critical enthu- 
siasm. And for every other first-rate 
player that the movies have bribed away 
from Broadway you'll be equally able 
to count off nine Ruthelma Stevenses, 
Ralph Bellamys, Greta Nissens, Bela 
Lugosis, Bette Davises, Wallace Fords, 
Lee Kohlmars, Hale Hamiltons and 
Nana Bryants. 

The great majority of actors and 
actresses that Hollywood has cabbaged 
from the theatre wouldn't help out the 
alleged current casting difficulty in the 
lcast. They'd not improve plays so much 
as they'd hurt them. All the really com- 
petent actors and actresses that Holly- 
wood has stolen would just about fill 
a single play, and one with a cast of not 
more than eight players at that. 

Let the producers and managers quit 
their yowling and experiment with some 
new and young players. Let them fol- 
low the plan that the movies, often with 
success, have followed in the same di- 
rection. That the new, young players 
oiten aren’t any particular shakes as 
actors will not matter much more on 
the stage than it matters on the screen, 
as very few persons, including critics, 
know real acting when they see it. The 
Theatre Union has got away with mur- 
der in the way of new, young actors, 
and the Group Theatre, in the same 
way, has got away at least with man- 
slaughter. The Theatre Guild built up 


exercise and deliberation. For | \W\WW 
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"Somebody poured an old fashion on it last night.” 
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its reputation at the beginning with 
some new, young players who knew 
less than nothing about acting, but 
who nevertheless got by all right. And 
the Civic Repertory Theatre of Eva Le 
Gallienne drew wonderful press 
notices with a set of obscure players 
who would have made even Corse Pay- 
ton laugh. The difficulty lies not in the 
good casting of plays, but in the finding 
of good plays to cast. 


O. 4. Our fourth lucubration 

is predicated upon No. 3. If 
the managers and producers are right 
and if we are wrong and if the movies 
are actually a hidden gold-mine of avail- 
able actors for the casting of plays, let's 
consider the more recent instances 
where the stage has drawn on Holly- 
wood for players—and let's see what 
happened. Rod La Roque was called to 
play Domino, was greeted with deri- 
sion, and the play was packed off 
promptly to the storehouse. Miriam 
Hopkins failed to do anything with or 
in Jezebel, and Katharine Hepburn was 
a dismal flop in The Lake. James Kirk- 
wood got nowhere in House of Remsen, 
and the piece in which Bebe Daniels 
and Ben Lyon appeared wasn’t even 
brought within hailing distance of 
Broadway. Melvyn Douglas and 
Mother Lode collapsed forthwith, and 
Herbert Yost, Lila Lee and Herbert 
Rawlinson did nothing for the several 
plays they came back from Hollywood 
to help out. Peggy Shannon in Page 
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Miss Glory, Conway Tearle in Living 
Dangerously, Lillian Bond in Little 
Shot, Eric Linden in Ladies’ Money, 
Joseph Schildkraut in Between Two 
Worlds and Robert T. Haines in Allure 
didn’t cause either the reviewers or the 
few paying customers to hurry their 
entr’-acte drinks in the adjacent tap- 
rooms, and Frank Shannon in Gerav- 
iums in My Window, Louis Calhern in 
Birthday, Hedda Hopper in Divided By 
Three, Vivienne Osborne and Tala 
Birell in Order Please, Alan Dinehart 
and Mozelle Brittonne in Alley Cat, 
Philippe de Lacy in Strangers at Home 
and Jean Arthur in The Bride of 
Torozko disturbed only the slumbers 
of the watchman at Cain's storehouse. 
Olga Baclanova in Mahogany Hall 
registered zero. Montagu Love as Jakob 
Eisner in Birthright was a howl. Conrad 
Nagel was something less than a wow 
in The First Apple. Robert Gleckler, 
one of Hollywood's favorite tough- 
mugg actors, fell flat in The Drums 
Begin. Guy Bates Post as Professor 
Fritz Opal in The Shatter’'d Lamp was 
plain ham. And Claude Rains has been 
getting progressively worse and worse 
on his periodic returns to the stage. 
The day that they bring on Garbo 
and Gary Cooper as a Lunt-Fontanne 
combination, Joan Crawford to under- 
study Ina Claire, and John Gilbert to 
play some of John Drew’s old rdles, 
or even Walter Hampden’s, I resign. 
(See page 2 for notes on current 
New York offerings) 
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(Pictures marked* not for children) 


A POOLROOM proprietress named 
Mrs. Miller in Ashtabula, Ohio, 
was shot by her husband recently be- 
cause she took him to a movie called 
Party Line, which I recommended here 
some time ago. 

There has been some talk of pulling 
me into the case as an accessory to the 
crime. 

You'd be surprised how much 
vitriolic mail I get from people who 
disagree with me in regard to pictures, 
and who hold me responsible if I send 
them galloping to a lousy movie, or who 
take it as a personal insult if I knock 
a picture or star they happen to like. 

I can’t understand anybody taking 
his or her pleasure that seriously, but, 
no fooling, movie fans seem to have 
an almost religious frenzy in their loves 
and hates. 

But a movie critic’s point of view is 
essentially and unavoidably cockeyed. 
You just try going to 30 or 40 movies 
a month, and it won't be long before 
you, too, have developed an occupa- 
tional disease—a cellulosis of the cere- 
brum, a sort of softening of the brain. 

The critic soon becomes too acutely 
conscious of the things which are done 
over and over, so that a picture which 
may seem to the average movie con- 
sumer to be a crackerjack, is a bust to 
the critic because it is palpably synthetic. 

He soon: gets too acutely conscious, 
also, of fresh notes in pictures, so that 
even a punk picture like Party Line is 
2 pip to him because it has a few fresh 
angles. 

If movies are a matter of life and 
death to you, then you and I are 
simply not talking the same lan- 
guage, and I believe that you ought to 
be reading Screen Gush or one of the 
other movie fanatic magazines. 


Alice Adams 


_ department has just had 
another severe attack of Hep- 
burn. In Alice Adams, this girl Hep- 


burn kept me two inches off the downy 
divan of the Music Hall for something 
like an hour and a half. She makes most 
of the other movie queens look like 
spear toters. She bites into the human 
being she is portraying and makes the 
juice flow. Her Alice Adams is a fool- 
ish, lovable, lonely, little adolescent, 
lying and bluffing, and holding up a 
chin in a world which has her almost 
crushed, but with a load of sterling 
worth underneath, and a quick wit and 
a deep vein of humor. Can you imagine 
any other of a hundred movie dolls— 
big ones, I mean—giving you the real 
taste of a Tarkington character? No, 
they just walk through their pictures 
with their eyelashes and coiffeurs, and 
work up into a mechanical fury when 
the big scene comes, with no more real 
title to the name of actress that any of 
five thousand girls in Woolworth’s. 
Alice Adams will hurt the very hide 
off you. It is painful business, of exact- 
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ly the sort you might see if you could 
look through the walls of the house 
next door. A sweet, honest, shiftless 
father, a girl too poor and too sensitive 
to crash through social barriers in her 
town, a mother nagging at the father 
because she sees how their position is 
holding the girl back, a brusque brother. 
If you don’t pretty nearly cry, I hate you. 

A warm paw to Fred Stone for a fine, 
sincere performance as Alice's dad— 
his debut as a legitimate screen actor. 
He has a glorious future—and what a 
glorious past! 


Will Rogers 


i had a heavy heart ever since 
Will Rogers died. I grieve little 
when most people die; their deaths are 
just statistical deaths to me. Four hun- 
dred people can die in a flood and it is 
just minor mathematics to me. But Will 
Rogers had risen above meat and 
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potatoes; he was a soul, a great soul, a 
cosmic comic—godlike in his attitude 
towards so many of the ridiculous things 
that we masses take solemnly. He was 
one of God’s playguys. I’m sad he is 
gone. 

I panned the pants off of Will’s last 
movie, Doubting Thomas. It was a bad 
picture. And I took the occasion to pan 
Will for his acting and for his assump- 
tion of all the gravy virtues which in 
this country seem to be passports to 
popularity. He was big in spite of these, 
not because of them. 

By this time, I will have received a 
lot of bitter letters about my cracks at 
Will which were written several weeks 
before his death and published a few 
days after his death. Many people will 
have gone completely maudlin about 
him. But Will Rogers was divine enough 
to stand a little picking at. He picked 
at many things. He needed more pick- 
ing at, himself, than he got. 

But he was a wonder, and I am sick 
that he is gone. 


Bright Lights 


|v" been kinda steering clear of 
Joe E. Brown for a long time, 
because I remembered him as being too 
funny. There’s a limit to fun, you know. 
But there was a night recently when I 
had nothing else to do, so I caught him 
at the Strand in Bright Lights, and the 
guy really has moments. Some of his 
drunken stuff and dancing are loose and 
luscious. Too bad he hasn't a stage 
mamma to tell him that he doesn’t have 
to exert every facial muscle every min- 


ute, 
Man on the Flying Trapeze 


S I write this, I hear that 

W. C. Fields is real sick. I 

hope it isn’t so. I hope he is never sick. 

I want Bill Fields to go on forever. We 

could so much more readily spare a hun- 

dred lace-lidded sirens, a hundred 

stuffed leading men, and a hundred 

uninspired comedians. I'll name them 
if you wish. 

W. C. Fields isn’t a great actor, and 
there may be some who would classify 
him as a slapstick comedian, but I say 
not. He’s deeper than either a great 
actor or a slapstick comedian. There is 
long-suffering in even his minor catas- 
trophes. He is a man God forgot in a 
world of jimcracks. He personifies all 
of us who are tortured by knickknacks. 


He is a divinity in Macy’s basement, as 


“All right Chicago! Here’s Mr. Smith.” 


+ 


aren't we all? Bill Fields can do more 
wrong things with things than any other 
living human (such as putting both 
socks on one foot and then looking for 
the other sock). 

In Man on the Flying Trapeze, Mr. 
Fields is more the actor than he has ever 
been before. At moments he is superb. 
The plot of the picture is so scant that, 
with anybody else but Mr. Fields to 
juggle it, we would hoot it out of the 
theatre. 


Call of the Wild 


ORETTA YOUNG and Clark 

Gable appear in the Alaskan 
wilderness in Call of the Wild in 
“roughing clothes” which look as if 
they had just come in from Madison 
avenue by airplane (and this was sup- 
posed to be in the early Klondike days). 
Miss Young appears all the time as if 
she had spent the morning with Charles 


of the Ritz. But if you'll forgive these 
faults in Call of the Wild, boy, you've 
got a movie. 

You've got a big St. Bernard (I guess 
it is a St. Bernard—all I know is, he’s 
no Sealyham), you've got the big out- 
doors and no painted opera-house 
drops, you’ve got a gold rush, you've 
got immense clowning by Jack Oakie 
(who herein rings the bell as tops of 
the roughneck comics), you've got slick 
villainy by Reginald Owen, you've got 
hokum, you've got a masculine Jack 
London yarn behind it all—you’ve got 
a magic lantern show well worth seeing. 


Curly Top 


ooziest performance of 
the decade is given by Mr. 
John Boles in Curly Top. Mr. Boles 
shows such a sticky love for children 
in this film, that I wouldn’t have been 
(Continued on page 46) 
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speaking, the aver- 
age business man could be brighter. 
It is not that he prefers the Republican 
party to the Democratic or the reverse 
but that his political thinking is so 
muscle-bound that he is generally think- 
ing about the flatness of the earth when 
the rest of humanity is considering tele- 
vision. Whether Mr. Roosevelt, for ex- 
ample, is sincere in his soak-the- 
rich taxes is beside the point. All that 
really matters is that we are eventually 
going to get them, whether we want 
them or not. 

The same thing was true of the or- 
iginal income tax laws but such monu- 
mental intellects as the late Rufus 
Choate predicted that blood would run 
through the land if the gentlemen who 
owned the country were asked to pay 
for its upkeep. The fight over the Fed- 
eral Reserve System was so asinine that 
no man could today read the old Con- 
gressional proceedings on the subject 
without blushing for the human race. 
Even more recently the dole was con- 
sidered un-American, if not an inven- 
tion of the devil. Unemployment itself 
was a myth. Never so long as this na- 
tion, which had, obviously, been chosen 
in heaven as the sole exception to all 
economic laws, remained upon the earth 
would it weaken the fibre of its people 
by feeding them when they were hun- 
gry. England might do such stupid 
things but they would never occur in 
America, the land of chickens, pots and 
everlasting .prosperity. By last year, 
there had come a change. The great 
business minds, meeting at White Sul- 
phur Springs, were demanding an end 
of work-relief and the substitution of 
a dole, as being a cheaper form of char- 
ity. Of all things, the dole, that hideous 
word which caused strong men to cringe 
in the safety of their country-club locker 
rooms no more than three years ago! 

American business has never faced 
the realities of unemployment as a per- 
manent problem. England has had it 
for twenty years and when we speak 
of taxes, we don’t know what taxes are. 
The English pay taxes which would 
bring a concentrated American scream 
calculated to blow the Statue of Liberty 
to a new resting place eight miles this 
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side of Scotland. Nobody wants such 
taxes here but we had better get our 
minds accustomed to the idea. Business 
has a system to protect. About the best 
way of bringing that system to an end 
is to take all the benefits from it and 
try to dodge the responsibilities. If we 
think the billions going for relief can 
be paid by sales taxes levied against the 


people receiving relief, we are simply 
being childish. As against that is there 
any bright pupil in the room who will 
take the responsibility for cutting off 
relief entirely? We are going to have 
effective work insurance and old-age 
pensions and soak-the-rich and share- 
the-wealth taxes and nothing any of our 
business oracles can do will stop it. They 
can do themselves a favor by recogniz- 
ing the fact and trying to work the 
matter out sensibly. 


+ 


The years seem to have changed 
Mussolini's attitude completely. He 
once fought in a war to end wars but 
now he’s apparently starting a war to 
Start wars. 


Boy, 
ON \S AWS 
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Henry THE EIGHTH 


knew his etiquette 


Ba he met the haughty Aragon 
sent by Spain to be his wife eee 
before he poured out his heart to the 
young and luscious Anne Boleyn one 
before he wooed the poor, pale J ane 
Seymour eee before he stormed the 
‘rigid heart of Anne of Cleves, or 
the warmer ones of Catherine How- 
ard, his “‘rose without a thorn,” and 
dutiful Catherine Parr, Henry the 
Eighth had the sense to do one thing 
as necessary as it was fastidious; that 
his breath might be above reproach, 
he chewed the leaf of mint. Egotist 
that he was, he realized that neither 
his riches nor his charm, his posi- 
tion nor his power, could be of great 


avail if he had halitosis. Even a king 


couldn’t get away with it... 


You Never Know 


You never know when you have 
halitosis (unpleasant breath). That's 
the insidious thing about this unfor- 
givable social fault. What is more, 
everyone is likely to have it at some 
time or other because, even in nor- 
mal mouths, fermentation of tiny 
food particles goes on. Objection- 
able odors are bound to rise. 


The wise precaution, the wholly 


CATHERINE HOWARD CATHERINE PARR 


CATHERINE 
of ARAGON 


delightful one, is to rinse the mouth 
with Listerine—every day and be- 
tween times before business or social 
engagements. Listerine’s antiseptic 
and germicidal action quickly halts 
ermentation. Then it overcomes the 
odors that fermentation causes. The 
reath becomes wholesome, sweet, 
agreeable. The entire mouth feels 
clean, fresh, invigorated. 
Don’t offend others needlessly 
when it is sO easy to make yourself 
agreeable with this trustworthy de- 


odorant. Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Listerine puts your breath beyond offense 


Quickly Checks Halitosis 
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NEXT MONTH’S CONTEST 


It’s pretty obvious that the lady in this picture is 


— hostess at a cheerfully-planned dinner party. It’s 
obvious, too, that one look at the table has flung 
her into a panic—and when you see the complete 
picture on next month’s cover, you'll know why. 
We want a title for this cover and will award prizes 
wy for the cleverest and most apt description of the 
unfortunate situation. Watch for the complete picture 
s and full details of this light and entertaining contest 
in the November issue—on sale October 20th. 
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“A Paper to Make You Think.” 


1935 


ARE YOU SURE? 


Take a pencil and check one of the sug- 
gested answers in each of the questions 
below. Your score in the Fifties is Fair... 
Seventies, Good . . . Eighties, Excellent. 


1. Every bride should do one of these 
during the marriage ceremony: 

weep hold bouquet in front of nose 
tare minister in eye snuffie 

tand at bridegroom's left 

old onto bridegroom's right hand 


2. The name of the other Senator from 
Louisiana is: 
Barton  Tydings 
Milton Gore 


Walmsley Overton 
Schall Pratt 


3. The sentence “A quick brown fcx 

jumps over the lazy dog” is used as a 

typewriting exercise because it: 

contains a good moral is easy to read 
contains all 26 letters of the alphabet 
utilizes only the easily reached keys 


4. One of these quantities is the greatest: 
: half dozen dozen six dozen dozen 
: dozen and a half dozen two gross 


5. Try to find the sentence in which the 
word “stoic” has not been maltreated: 
"Rachel! What a fine baby boy the stoic 
brought you yet!” 

They decided to relieve the congestion in his 
toit. 

"Read over that stoic and tell me what you 
think of it.” 

“That grim-jawed old gent is a true stoic.” 


6. A cormorant would be of most help to 
ou in: 

climbing socially getting fish for supper 
walking with a broken leg aquaplaning 
housebreaking a dog keeping toes warm 


7. It would be entirely logical to find 
Norman Rockwell: 

efore a Senate vice investigation 
manufacturing a new face cream 

drawing a Saturday Evening Post cover 


directing an epic for Paramount 


8. The underworld word “soup” refers to: 
ail «dope explosives religion 
money coffee with rum whiskey 


9. Next to fire and rust the world’s most 
destructive enemy is: 
red-haired gals floods 
mice moths guns cats 


cyclones 
prunes 


10. One of these women never married a 

Mdivani: 

Pola Negri Mae Murray Mary McCormick 

Barbara Hutton Peggy Hopkins Joyce 
Louise Astor Van Alen 


11. It would take more than $1,000,000 to 
buy one of these: 

Sally Rand's balloon 
Pan-American Clipper ship 
half a ton of gold ounce of radium 


ton of silver 


12. One of these is an untrue statement: 
Flemish is spoken in Belgium. 

West Virginia was created by the Civil War. 
A scalpel is a hair follicle. 

Juneau is the capital of Alaska. 


13. The Japanese cherry treees that bloom 
each spring in Washington are different 
from our native cherry trees in that they: 
attract noisier visitors have no fruit 
blossom only at night 
have no pits in cherries 


14. There is a correctly spelled word here: 
zepyhr _railery _plebian __lornette 
linoleom gosamer madamoiselle spaghetti 


15. A “diminished fifth” is: 
a half-empty liquor bottle —_ musical term 
surgical expression lung condition 


16. The “City of Roses” is: 

Frankfort, Ky. Chicago, lll. Portland, Ore. 

San Antonio, Tex. Wilmington, Del. 
Santa Fe, N. M. 


17. One of these titles ranks higher than the 
others in the British nobility: 
Earl Marquis Duke Baron Bloke Viscount 


18. A sure way to tell real hair from a wig 
is to: 
wait for a strong wind look at roots 
touch a match to it note length of hairs 
observe way it's parted 
note owner's expression 


19. The Kentucky Derby is open only to: 
American bred owners three-gaited mares 
three-year-old horses thoroughbreds 


20. One of these is not one of the “nine 
old gentlemen” of the U.S. Supreme Court: 
Cardozo Hughes Crandall Brandeis 
Stone McReynolds Van Devanter Sutherland 


21. If you lost your false teeth in four 
fathoms of water you would have to dive 
down ........ feet to get them: 

146 24 8 28 20 12 


22. The tail of a U.S. Army airplane is 
marked with: 

skull and crossbones American flag 
fourteen stripes in three colors 

seven ved stripes and six white stripes 

a star in a circle propeller and wings 


23. The line immediately following “Lives 
of great men all remind us’ is: 


“Of a stratosphere balloon.” 
“That we make footprints on the sands of 
time.” 

“We can make our lives sublime.” 

“Ours is not their lot, their time.” 


24. A “hemophobiac’’ is one who: 
hates to see a girl’s slip showing 
dreads being photographed 
imagines persecution 
fears sight of blood refuses to eat 

25. A stupid fellow, but he pronounced 
“‘decadent’’ correctly when he said: 
DECK-a-dent DE-cadent Decay-DENT 
DeCAY-dent 


26. A baby normally has one of these first: 
instinct to save money _ front lower tooth 
ability to say ichthyologist front upper tooth 


27. If you like Damon Runyon you're prob- 
ably a close reader of: 

women's page editorials 
sports front page advertisement 


Broadway gossip 
comics 


28. The slogan: “The Car That Has Every- 
thing”’ is used by: 

De Soto Oldsmobile 
Chevrolet Duesenberg 


Lafayette 
Austin 


29. One of the following whiskies is Scotch: 
Rittenhouse Seagram's Golden Wedding 
Johnnie Walker Crab Orchard Old Overholt 


30. The longest bore in the U.S. is: 
Holland Tunnel (N.Y.) Gunnison (Colo.) 
Long (La.) Cascade (Wash.) 
Moffat (Colo.) Hoosac (Mass.) 


31. “All The News That's Fit To Print’ is 

the slogan of: 
Ballyhoo 

Boston Transcript 
United States News 


Christian Science Monitor 
New York Times 
Chicago Tribune 


32. When you drink Mocha you are drink- 
ing coffee from a region of that name in: 
Java Brazil Philippines Siam 
Arabia Turkey India Argentine 


33. An “apiarist” is: 
one who imitates keeper of orang-outangs 
bee-keeper one who does not believe in God 


34. ‘Millions for defence, but not one cent 
for tribute’ was uttered by: 

James J. Braddock John Quincy Adams 
Ethan Allen John Hay Whitney 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 


35. If California is the longest state in 


the Union, then .eccccoocsesseseres is the second 
longest: 

Idaho Montana Texas Oklahoma 
Nevada Tennessee Florida New York 


(Continued on page 34) 
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HORIZONTAL 


. A waste maker. 

. To make a cut. 

. Thicket. 

. Shows up. 

. The regular beat. 

. Punitive. 

. One of the bright boys. 

. This has all the tricks. 

. You get into these by habit. 
. An article of daily use. 

. Quite without distinction. 
30. The French consider this a 


great show. 


. Over look. 
. This will always be other- 


wise. 


34. The water cure. 

35. Half a standard count. 

?. Measured time. 

. In the know. 

39. An indicator on the surface. 
. A side issue. 

. They'll be the goats some 


day. 


. Fish paddlers. 

. A brief religious document. 
. Just the least bit. 

. New. developments in real- 


estate. 


. A direction of progress. 

. A mark for spelling. 

Quench. 

. What we'd like to have mon- 


ey in. 


. Anger usually raises this. 
. The traditional chaser. 
. A final gesture. 


> 


. Wrestlers continually 


. A surrounding. 

. A dazzling fact. 

3. Attends. 

. The catch. 

. A word for married couples. 
. One of the French fathers. 
. This always has pull at sea. 
. Relating to something partic- 


ular. 


. A big bundle. 
. Traditional 


example for 
fools. 


. Not gross. 

. Father. 

. She takes care. 

. A sharp shooter. 

. Stooped. 

. Their work always gets them 


down. 
fight 
over this. 


. One to carry. 

. A master general of politics. 
. They love to go star-gazing. 
. A large vessel. 

. The grinders. 

. Bores get left here. 

. Cut up. 

. Send forth. 

4. A quick way to end it all. 
. An elder. 

. To turn. 

. Revolting subjects. 

. Passed on. 

. The upper crust in any coun- 


try. 


. An enchanting old lady. 
103. 
104. 


This is always in the way. 
A small matter. 
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117. 
118. 


120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
125. 
126. 


127. 
129. 
131. 
133. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
143. 
144. 


147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
. You keep it for a promise. 
7. Wash out in mining. 

. Carry. 

. Bathes. 

. A little something for a man. 
. Belongings indicated. 

. The wind-up of any movie. 

. The last hole. 

. He idolizes religion. 

. Nearly now. 

. Usually cross marked. 

. Public approval. 

. To be carried away. 


LIFE’S CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


. In the beginning. 

. Cut but never lacerated. 

. What to get when you're 
sick. 

A surprise remark. 

This could set the world on 
fire. 

To go places. 

These will eat anything. 
The Movie Herold. 
Shelter. 

Work into. 

These eventually turn out 
lousy. 

Hollywood crooner. 
Divorces. 

Down comes from this. 

A dish for a king. 

Deceive. 

Loose threads. 

They love to chew the rag. 
An ancient one horse town. 
A tooth cavity. 

A handsome buggy. 

A direct invitation. 

Strife in the ranks. 
Everybody likes to ride on 
this wagon. 

Part of the frills. 

A monk. 

The dinner program. 

A foot holder. 

Territory. 

A student of war. 

Just in case. 


. Never becomes a pro. 


. Popular way to consumption. 
. If spared it will spoil. 

. It keeps cool to the finish. 

. Henry the VIII's divorce de- 


cree. 


. Hoard. 

. A wood plant. 

. Steal away. 

. Battle hymn of the Repub- 


licans. 


. Action on the green. 

. Turn about. 

. Get together. 

. Entreat. 

. Exhausted. 

. Get even. 

. Give the right. 

. This has a perceptible qual- 


ity. 


. Not fair to peek. 
. With strong arm methods. 


VERTICAL 


. As a result. 

. The morning after. 
. Twirl. 

. Very weighty matter. 


Untidy. 


74. Political 


6. This is sometimes enough. 
7. The only remaining legal 


11. Barely plain. 

12. Generally inclusive. 

13. Gives in return. 

14. The night before. 

15. A circular form. 

16. Principles of government 


7. This one always gets spotted. 


18. These must be worked on. 
19. This one just goes to show. 
20. They're always on the ede 
22. Not very often. 

24. The big rush. 

27. A double spot. 

28. Yours to you. 

29. An end in view. 

30. Pass out. 

32. Horns for hunting. 

36. A usual condition. 

39. A hot cook. 

40. This makes a lot between. 
42. Some figures of the past. 
44. This minute. 

46. The prevailing fashion. 

47. Here's a puzzle for you. 

48. Helps you live a clean life 
50. This one is bound to work. 
52. The next thing to being chic. 
53. The rest you take after lunch. 
54. To walk through. 

55. Taken in advance. 

56. Small warbler. 

58. Make it do. 

60. Get these and you may get 


one. 


61. A spring cure. 

62. A mark of pressure. 

63. Where you are. 

64. A useless collection on the 


surface. 


C8. Very little. 

69. Washes out. 

70. A British traveller. 

71. Kind of organ for grinding. 
73. You'll always find them un- 


derstanding. 
philosopher who 
went West. 


76. Assessments. 
77. Obscure. 
78. Extensive growth on th: 


neck. 


79. It's a match. 

81. They are always taking cuts. 
82. The ordinary conditions. 
83. French dressing. 

84. This still makes the women 


blush. 


85. A little make-up. 

87. This gives you the jitters. 
89. A protected position. 

91. Small personal object. 

93. The sticking ability. 

95. A boat that travels by air. 
97. Pledge. 

98. Perches. 

101. Loafing places. 

105. Life in the sea. 

107. Beginning of life in the sea 
108. Pens. 

109. Little bow. 

110. This reader stops at nothing. 
111. An embassy. 

112. Always on hand in boom 


times. 


6 
6 
6 murder. 
6 9. Due. 
10. Hanker. 
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Unfortunate sympathy. 

The head of a staff (PI.) 

iS. The Romantic School. 

. Grown to be shorn. 

i9. Goes to waste. 

‘2. One in a bucket is nothing. 
23. Fine feathers. 

4. The very young. 

27. Something wrong in the head. 
- Hold ups. 

. That's right. 

. Sharpen. 

. Flatten. 


S 


140. 


143. 


146. 
. Destructive mountain flower. 


+ 


. Supply. 

. One of the children. 

. This is easy when soft. 
Short breath. 

Rhythm. 

. A chance affair. 


. It falls with the night. 
. A little cuff. 
A small point. 


. Halt. 
. What's behind the bars. 


The lastthingfromexcitement. 


+ 


154. More than usual. 

156. Picture. 

158. Bolts from the blue. 

159. Burdened. 

162. A parting of the ways. 

164. Wild in the West. 

165. This ride costs you plenty. 
166. The turning point. 

167. Disturb. 

168. For passing around the beer. 
169. Contrary sign. 

171. Taut. 

172. Rulers of destiny. 


+ 


. Day of rain. 

. A pipe player. 

. Something for the kitty. 
. Sword fight. 

. Advancement. 

. Skipper. 

. It's a draw. 

. As formerly known. 
. A reliable lighter. 

. Raises. 

. A stretcher. 

. Sounds as if empty. 
. Half-pint. 
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ARE YOU SURE? 


(Continued from page 31) 


36. There is a true statement here: 

The Emperor of Ethiopia's name is spelled: 
Halle Selassie. 

Shooting beavers hurts the beaver board in- 
dustry. 

Sinclair Lewis’ wife is Dorothy Thompson. 
Syhbarites are not fond of luxury. 


37. One of these is not an outstanding 
negro track and field star: 

Willis Ward Eulace Pe acock Billy Gefferts 
Jesse Owens Ben Johnson Ralph Metcalfe 


38. “Ruminate” is used correctly in one of 
these sentences: 

"Our cow likes to ruminate.” 

"Ils your ruminate any better today, Grand- 
ma?” 

"She loves to ruminate through old trunks.” 
"He drank a glass of ruminate his dinner.” 


39. If you were in the Orient you could 
spend a very restful, watery afternoon on 
one of these: 
water bu ffalo bolero 


lampoon 


tympani sampan 


RCE monsoon 


iO. Fred Astaire’s latest picture is titled: 
Twinkling Toes The Crusades 


Ginger 


Top Hat Little Men No, No, Nanette! 
il. One of these words is incorrectly 
spelled: 

rufian occasion neophyte  misfeasance 


eullibillity fantastically emanate 
i2. If you went shopping in The Loop you 
would be in: 
in atr plane 


Salt Lake City 


Denver 


Montreal 
Memphis Bo 


fon 


Chicago 


43. Lloyd's Register is a handy thing to have 
around when you want to know: 

risk versus loss percentage in insurance 
correct weight of person exactly your size 
data on all sea-going ships of the world 
capitalization of any business firm in the 


world 


44. One of these scrambled letter words 
spells out the plural name of a popular cig- 
arette when the letters are rearranged: 
Lamcles Fedeschiterels Pusdurs Lokols 
Shetresdelfic Ginswis Larghleis 


45. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was written by: 
Fitzgerald Longfellow W hittier 
Foster Stowe Benet Billings 


46. If you were a victim of the old “Badger 
Game” you would complain to the police 
about being the victim of a: 

blackmailing scheme gambling plot 
something-for-nothing game fake riot 


47. One of these cities has its name mis- 
spelled: 


Cincinnatti Okmulgee Chattanooga 
Pocatello Ashtabula Kankakee 
Albuquerque Bismarck Tallahassee 


48. The largest single ingredient in the 
manufacture of glass is: 

old corset stays potash lye 
sand potassiumcyanide lime cherry pits 
49. If someone shipped you an alpaca as a 
joke you would have to feed it: 
Coca-Cola frogs grapefruit 
cashew nuts mutton bones 


raw meat 
mice 
50. If you were presented with a sobriquet 
you might: 

put it in the garage build a kennel 


+ 


resent it see how it looked on you 
burn it on cold winter nights 
(Answers on page 47) 


+ 


Number of correct 
Multiply by two for score..........00..c0ccccce-cenan 


+ + 


BLANK VERSE 


Fill in the following blanks with words 
which are appropriate to the rhyme and 
meter and which, at the same time, are true 
to fact. 


AFRICAN TRAGEDY 


From North exciting 

News arrives that there is 

In a state called , although 

The Italians at a session 

Of the League denied —————; 

Just how true this statement is we do not 
know. 


But our government has stated 

That it does not feel 

At the course events are taking; in dismay 
We announced that, if Italians 

Put their faith in large 

To expand, we do not feel this is the way. 


OVERTAXED 


We are bursting with vexation 

Over problems of —————; 

Mr. is driving us insane! 

He says wealth should be more —, 

But we're adding as a sequel 

That the greatest of all is on our 
brain! —J. B. 


HERE they are— 
the winners of 
Lire’s first Public 
Nuisance contest, 
announced in the 
August issue. The 
first prize—a round 
trip on the United 


4 Airlines, coast to 

+ | coast, with stop- 
over privileges— 
has been awarded 


to Chris Freeman 
of Stamford, Conn., for the nomination 
considered cleverest by the judges. Mr. 
Freeman nominated Eddie Cantor because: 

“Dionne had five daughters at one time 
and that didn’t make him a comedian, 
either.” 

Second prize of $50 in cash goes to Stu- 
art Koch of Cherrydale, Va., who also 
nominated Cantor because: 

“He ‘loves to spend this hour’ with us 
but wants $5000 for doing it.” 

The five prizes of $10 each have been 
awarded to the following runner-uppers: 

K. V. Sullivan, Landsdowne, Pa., who 


“PUBLIC NUISANCE” CONTEST WINNERS 
United Airlines Trip and Cash Prizes Awarded 


nominated Huey Long because: “His pol- 
icies will put us in the lapse of luxury.”’ 

Mrs. D. Woodhead, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
who nominated Johnson because: ‘He sat 
on the egg that hatched the eagle that 
crushed the people that lived in the House 
Roosevelt built.” 

Arnold D. Helman, Allston, Mass., who 
nominated Eddie Cantor because: “His 
gags call for pathos, and his pathos calls 
for gagging.” 

Fred B. Mann, Danville, Ill., who nom- 
inated Huey Long because: “His vulgarity 
in actions and words makes most citizens 
feel that the Louisiana Purchase was no 
bargain.” 

Charles L. Lynn, Devon, Conn., who 
nominated Father Coughlin because: “A 
skidding nation needs sand instead of re- 
fined oil.” 

It was a popular contest with readers 
and an interesting one to judge. Although 
the two major prizes were awarded to 
Cantor nominators (because of the clev- 
erness of the nominations), Senator Huey 
Long actually received more nominaticns 
than any other public figure considered a 


Public Nuisance by Lire readers. In the 
final count Huey Long led the five major 
candidates with a total of 1837 nomina- 
tions. Father Coughlin was second, with 
1259; Joe Penner third, with 1130; Eddie 
Cantor fourth, with 168, and General 
Johnson fifth, with 150. 

Nominations made for persons whose 
names did not appear in the crossword 
puzzle, but who were nevertheless eligible, 
included Mussolini, Hoover, Max Baer, 
the Quintuplets, the Prince of Wales, Con- 
gress, Dr. Townsend, Wright Patman, 
Shirley Temple, Major Bowes, Al Smith, 
Mae West and many others. 

Incidentally, we were able to obtain some 
interesting “Are You Sure?” scores which 
readers jotted down on the page containing 
the Public Nuisance ballot. The average of 
1000 scores was 70, which indicates a 
gratifyingly high 1.Q. from among Lire 
readers. 

The Cover Title Contest, announced on 
page 30, breaks all contest precedents by 
giving readers a month in which to get 
ready for it. Turn back now and read the 
preliminary details. 
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The Biggest Advance in 
Skid Prevention in 25 Years 


You can look at the winding, twisting design of 
General's new corkscrew grip tread and see it is 
entirely different from anything you have ever seen 
before. This unusual design provides non-skid in 
all directions—forward as well as sidewise and gives 
you the longest wearing non-skid ever built into a tire. 


The dangers of skidding are too great to risk. Let 
the General Tire dealer, by actual demonstration, 
show you the amazing safety features of this tire. 


‘THE "BLOWOUT" PROOF” TIRE 


REG. U.S. PAT. 


ning 


MILDLY M 


CIGARETTES—CORK-TIPPED 


COOL UNDER FIRE! 


OOLER—they’ve got a touch of mild 
menthol to refresh your throat. Tastier 
—because the fine tobacco flavor is kept 
at the peak. And you get a fat dividend in 
the valuable B & W coupon in each pack; 
save them for handsome premiums. (Offer 
good in U. S. A. only.) Now that the 
season of overheated rooms and sniffles 
is coming, do right by yourself and your 
throat; get on the trail of KGDLS. And 
send for illustrated premium booklet. 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., Louisville, Ky. 
SAVE COUPONS /or 
HANDSOME PREMIUMS 
— 
His 
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RALEIGH CIGARETTES ... NOW AT POPULAR 
PRICES ... ALSO CARRY B & W COUPONS 
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SPORTS 


PARADE 


BY PAUL GALLICO 


Test 


FTER Joe 
Louis, the 
great colored 
heavyweight 
puncher, took 
Primo Carnera 
apart somewhat 
like a medical ex- 
aminer performing an autopsy, it was 
understood naturally that his next big 
fight and one grossing close to a 
million dollars would be either with 
Max Baer or Max Schmeling, both ex- 
heavyweight champions of the world. 
But in the meantime, while the great 
men dickered and haggled for the 
privilege of exposing their chins to his 
blows, the colored man and his mag- 
nificent riding booted entourage, which 
really looks and acts more like the gen- 
eral staff of a South American Republic 
than the managers of a prizefighter, be- 
took themselves to Chicago to fill an 
engagement with the famous ex-fish 
peddler, and ranking destroyer of the 
English language, King Levinsky. 
Somehow there were many of us, 
myself included, who felt that, good as 
Louis was, the Levinsky match might be 
in the nature of a test for him. We had 
all seen Louis dish it out but nobody 
really knew whether he could take it. 
In the course of an evening of deliver- 
ing wild and tremendous swings with 
his right arm and hands, Levinsky has 
always managed to land at least once, 
and so we thought we would journey 
to Chicago and see whether Mr. Louis 


accepted the knock in good grace and 
with gallantry or whether, to use the 
pugilistic term, he had any airedale or 
geezer in him. 

Mr. Levinsky had pruned more than 
twelve pounds of blubber from his 
person in anticipation of the evening's 
struggle and appeared to be in splendid 
fettle. More than 40,000 people jammed 
Comiskey Park in Chicago to see this 
epic trial in which the so-called acid 
test was to be applied to Louis. 

The crowd was tense. Police with 
riot guns and tear gas waited by the 
thousands to quell any incipient riots, 
should Levinsky injure the colored 
hero. The bell rang. A hush fell on the 
gathering. Levinsky circled his foe with 
a strange look on his face that defied 
interpretation. Suddenly without warn- 
ing Levinsky lashed out violently with 
the point of his chin and struck Louis 
fairly on the knuckle part of the left 
fist. It was a true blow, magnificently 
timed, and the recoil sent the King to 
the floor on his hands and knees. We 
all sat stunned, our hearts pounding in 
our throats. 

If Levinsky expected the Negro’s 
hand to crumple under this unexpected 
and vicious assault, he was disappointed. 
The weapon remained intact. It would 
have taken the heart out of a braver 
man. But the 40,000 at the ringside 
were to learn the stuff of which Lev- 
insky was made. Quickly arising, he 
lured Louis on, by pretending to re- 
treat, and when he had him fairly in 
the trap, feinted with his chin for 

(Continued on page 44) 


He claims a Turkish Bath should be one hundred per cent Turkish.” 
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A flavor that was famous in 


EntUuck\V.. price anyone can pay 


EN who knew Daniel Boone were still alive Bo 
when Crab Orchard Straight Bourbon Whis- whiskey 


key first became a Kentucky favorite. 
But for many years its fame did not spread beyond Made the good old-fashioned way 


the Blue Grass country—because the neighboring _ Smooth and satisfying to taste 
planters prized its mellow goodness and kept it for Sold at a price anyone can pay 
themselves. 
Then came repeal. Suddenly everybody wanted | 
real old-fashioned Kentucky whiskey—a ripe, full- 
flavored bourbon—made the s/ow, time-honored way 
—and they wanted it at a popular price! 
In Crab Orchard they found it. In a twinkling 
it became America’s fastest-selling straight whiskey! 
It “made good” because it is made right. Every 
drop has been mellowed at least 15 months in 
wood. If you haven’t tried Crab Orchard, you 
don’t know how good a whiskey a little 
money buys today. 


© 1935, The American Medicinal Spirits Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 


In old Kentucky the 
Crab Orchard Springs 
Hotel was celebrated 
for its good food and 


AMERICA'S FASTEST-SELLING STRAIGHT WHISKEY 
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“STOPANGO” 


(Continued from page 2) 


and N. Y. U. plays Carnegie Tech in 
New York. The Middle West goes 
into the heavy firing with Michigan 
playing Indiana, and Illinois journeys 
all the way to the coast to have it 
out with Southern California in the 
first big Intersectional game. Also, 
Syracuse-Cornell, and Pitt-West Vir- 
ginia. Nice quiet Saturday. 


Kyle Crichton 
a Europa, by Robert Briffault (Serib- 


ner’s). The finest novel written in 
English in many a year, and belong- 
ing in the tradition of the great world 
novels. Pre-war Europe seen through 
the eyes of Julian, the Englishman, 
who loves Zena, the Russian. The 
whole compass of life is included in 
these pages. 

— King Lehr and the Gilded Age, by 
Elizabeth Drexel Lehr (Lippincott). 
Harry Lehr helped run New York 
society in the Gilded Age. An amaz- 
ing picture of what it all meant. 

=s Life with Father, by Clarence Day 

(Knopf). Just the ordinary things 
about life with the old man and the 
family, told so simply and with such 
charm that it’s going to start a lot 
of others. That's the trouble with 
every good book. 
Lucy Gayheart, by Willa Cather 
(Knopf). Nothing she could write 
would ever be bad but Miss Cather, 
despite all the hopeful words of the 
critics, has still a long backward 
journey to encompass before she re- 
turns to My Antonia from the mys- 
tical wanderings she has been doing 
in late years. 

Ex) No Hero, by John P. Marquand 
(Little, Brown). Some books should 
be printed in magazines and allowed 
to die there. American aviator, suave 
Japanese, Russian emigre beauties. 
Thickly covered with nonsense. 
North to the Orient, by Anne Mor- 
row Lindbergh (Harcourt). It 
shouldn't have surprised everybody 
that Mrs. Lindbergh could write as 
well as this. Amusing, incisive report- 
ing of her trip with Lindbergh to 
Japan and Russia. 


® Rubber Truncheon, by Wolfgang 
Langhof (Dutton). Although it lacks 
the intensity of Fatherland, this 
factual tale of the horrors of Hitler's 
concentration camps reads like some- 
thing from the Inquisition. 


* Strange Passage, by Theodore Irwin 
(Smith & Haas). The love story of 
Stephanie and Paul, passengers on the 
Deportation Special. A new theme 
dealing with the deported foreigners 
and proving that cruelty is not the 
specialty of any one race. 

2 The Demi-Widow, by Mary Pick- 

ford (Bobbs-Merrill). “Paris, the 
theatre and young love—as charming 


and appealing as Mary herself,” say 
the advertisements. They don’t men- 
tion the writing. 

The Stars Look Down, by A. J. 
Cronin (Little, Brown). A grand 
theme not too well handled but a fine 
book because Cronin, with all his 
faults, has a heart and is not afraid 
to say that things can be rotten even 
in England. He simply can’t be a 
gentleman. 

Winter Orchard and Other Stories, 
by Josephine Johnson (Simon & 
Schuster). Miss Johnson, Pulitzer 
Prize novel winner, has been com- 
pared to Emily Dickinson and Kath- 
erine Mansfield. In my opinion her 
capabilities are much greater than 
either because she isn’t everlastingly 
concerned with her own sad, deep, 
marvelous, individual soul. 


Murder & Mystery 


They Wouldn’t Be Chessmen, by 
A. E. W. Mason (Crime .Club). 
Dashiell Hammett Omnibus 
(Knopf). The Chinese Fish, by 
Jean Bommart (Longmans). Headed 
for a Hearse, by Jonathan Latimer 
(Crime Club). The Rose Petal 
Murders, by Charles G. Givens 
(Bobbs Merrill). Death Blow Hill, 
by Phoebe Atwood Taylor (Norton). 
The Machine to Kill, by Gaston Le 
Roux (Macaulay). The Grindle 
Nightmare, by Q. Patrick (Hartney 
Press). 


RECORDS 


Not much room left on Frances Lang- 
ford’s Bandwagon but I'm going to 
squeeze in somewhere. Her Bruns- 
wick records of the tunes from Every 
Night at Eight are all honeys. 
Truckin’, the hit song from the new 
Cotton Club show. Both Victor, with 
“that dreadful little bedful’ Fats 
Waller; and Brunswick, with Duke 
Ellington, have done nice stompy jobs 
on this ditty. 

Accent on Youth and Page Miss 
Glory by Paul Pendarvis and his Or- 
chestra. Two hits smoothly recorded. 
I still can't go for Miss Glory even 
though the relief strain is O. K. 
(Columbia.) 

Ambrose and his Orchestra, favorites 
in London, offer Hors d’ Ocuvre 
and Streamline Strut as evidence 
that they don’t have to take any back- 
talk from the Ameddican bands. 
( Decca.) 

Sugar Blues and Tear It Down. 
Clyde McCoy and his Orchestra on 
Decca. This disc is the quintessence 
of corn. 

What a Night and It’s Too Hot for 
Love. Brunswick offers a sample of 
the work of a new colored orchestra, 
Teddy Wilson's. I think they're all 
right but maybe I’m just a pansy for 
any swing band. 

Bill Staffon and his Orchestra. An- 
other new outfit, the average age of 
which isn’t much over twenty. Meyer 


Davis discovered them and you can 
hear them in Am I Blue, Love Me 
or Leave Me, and Baby Won’t You 
Please Come Home on Bluebird 
Records. 


= Roll Along Prairie Moon and Ten. 
der Is the Night from Here Come; 
the Band. Nice danceable stuff ably 
done by Bob Crosby and his new 
Orchestra. ( Decca.) —D.T. 


“GO” PLACES 


Billy the Oysterman. For sea food don't 
look any further. This old place is still the 
tops. Anyone would be crazy not to walk 
a mile for the clam chowder alone. 7 East 
20th. 

Biltmore Hotel. A few more days of the 
Moonlit Terrace with Dick Gasparre’s Or- 
chestra and Jerry Cooper, CBS baritone; 
then down to the Supper Room for fall. 
Madison at 43rd. 

Central Park Casino. This ever-popular 
night-spot offers Leo Reisman’s Orchestra as 
No. 1 lure. Advisable to dress. 

Cotton Club. Fun in Harlem with a floor 
show including Nina Mae McKinney and 
Truckin’. Claude Hopkins’ Orchestra. Lev- 
ox at 142nd. 

Hollywood Restaurant. Big, noisy Broad- 
way cabaret with beautiful gals galore in 
the floor show. B’way at 49th. 


Jimmy Kelly’s. Rough and tumble fun in 
the Village. Plenty of fan-dancers, bubble- 
dancers and racket. 181 Sullivan. 


Paradise. Big, noisy Broadway cabaret with 
beautiful gals galore in the floor show. 
B'way at 48th. 

Rainbow Room and Grill. 65 stories high 
in the heart of Manhattan and just as good 
as they sound. Ray Noble’s Orchestra in 
the Room and you must dress. The Grill is 
informal and there’s dancing there, too. 
Rockefeller Centre. 


Savoy-Plaza. Bob Grant's Orchestra plays 
at supper-time in the Café Lounge. Idda 
Moreno sings. Advisable to dress. 5th Ave. 
at 58th. 


St. Moritz. The Eric Correa and Alex Bat- 
kin Orchestras may be found up at the Sky 
Garden overlooking Central Park. 50 Cen- 
tral Park South. 


St. Regis. Jules Lande’s Orchestra on the 
Roof till Oct. 3rd when the new King Kole 
room opens with Emil Coleman's Orchestra. 
5th Ave. at 55th. 


Versailles. Dancing and entertainment by 
various and sundry in a smartly done spot. 
151 E. 50. Other places answering the 
same description are The Stork Club « 
3 E. 53rd and Le Coq Rouge, 65 E. 56%). 
Advisable to dress. 


Waldorf-Astoria. The Phil Harris and 
Vouzen Orchestras play on the Starlight 
Roof. Must dress. Park at 50th. 


West 52nd Street. Here, between Sth and 
6ths Aves. are a number of spots which are 
very popular with the Broadway stay-ups. 
Leon and Eddie’s, Jim Healy’s, The 
Onyx, and the Famous Door are typici! 
examples. Somewhat the old speakeasy 
atmosphere prevails but you won't get a 
Mickey Finn unless you really deserve it. 

—D. T. 
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FACULTY MINDS 


AAA 
people may 
have been on 
the right trail 
when they start- 
ed ploughing un- 
der every third 
row of cotton, but what they should 
really do is plough under every third 
professor.’’—Prof. Marcus Lee Hansen. 
History, Univ. of Ill. 
+ 


“If a Harvard Phi Beta married a 
Radcliffe summa cum laude, their child 
would probably be a moron.’”—Prof. 
Munn, English, Harvard. 

+ 

“Contemporary literature can be clas- 
sified under three headings—the neu- 
otic, the erotic and the tommy-rotic.” 
Prof. W. Giese, French, Univ. of 


+ 


‘Next to having my first child I en- 
joy working with people most.” —Prof. 
Zorbaugh, Sociology, Oberlin, O. 

+ 

“Even the Literary Digest wouldn't 
try to find out what everybody thought 
about something.”—Prof. Loemker, 
Philosophy, Emory Univ., Ga. 

+ 


“The reason teachers never get out 
of a rut is that they're afraid they won't 
be able to find their way back into it 
again.” —Prof. W. H. Miller, Educa- 
tion, Louisiana State Univ. 

+ 

“I deplore the tendency of modern 
American youth to drink milkshakes. 
The British Empire was not made what 
it is by milkshake-drinking people.” — 
Prof. Karl Reichenbach, History, Univ. 
Mich. 

+ 

“I wouldn’t get married before I 
knew calculus."—Prof. Harry W. 
Mountcastle, Physics, Western Reserve 
Univ. 

+ 

{Undergraduates are invited to con- 
tribute to this department. Two dollars 
cach will be paid for acceptable items. 
Address Faculty Minds, care of LiFE.} 


\ cognac brandy 
is a natural spirit. When 
adulterations are added to sweeten it or soften its vig- 
orous nature, it is no longer good cognac. Try Hennessy 
Brandy and note its characteristics that immediately 
certify its genuineness. First warm the glass in the hands 
to release the exquisite bouquet ...“taste with the nose,” 
as the French say. Then sip Hennessy slowly .. .notice that 
it does not leave a musty, syrupy taste but that the flavour 
expands and lingers delightfully on the palate. The“ clean” 
taste of Hennessy makes it the preferred liqueur the 
world over ... Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY - IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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As one old expert 
to another, don’t 


you agree that it 


takes 


VERMOUTH 
ITALIAN or DRY 
to mix a perfect 


cocktail...? 


~ 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
Sole Distributors 


FoR the first time 
in more than 


oft, three years this de- 


if \ partment is stump- 


‘1 Ly ed by a question. 
How,” writes R. 
Black of Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa., 
“would chairs and benches be made if 
our knees worked the other way?” 

We all knew there was no use look- 
ing in our files for an answer, so we 
just sat around trying to figure the thing 
out. After an hour of thinking and ex- 
perimentation one of my assistants frac- 
tured his left leg, and the boss came in 
to see what the noise was about. “Stop 
fooling around,” he said to me, “and 
answer your quota of questions.” 

“I don't mind answering queeries,” 
I replied in a flash, “but don’t quota 
me.” (When I came to, the afternoon 
was practically gone.) 

A couple of months ago we settled 
the question of cinema detectives but 
now comes Raymond W. Smith of Rock 
Hill, S. C., who says he has read a lot 
of mystery novels and has never found 
an intelligent police detective or inspec- 
tor in any story also containing an ama- 
teur sleuth. “And I don’t think there 
ever will be,” he concludes. 

You're wrong, Mr. Smith. A mystery 
novel titled Poisoned Soup, published 
last month, contains an amateur sleuth 
and eight police detectives who, con- 
trary to all rules, take off their hats in 
the house, don’t smoke cigars and are 
plenty smarter than the amateur dick. 
As the story unfolds, the amateur gets 
so baffled he gradually folds, but the 
professional detectives laugh at the sim- 
plicity of the case. Do you want to hear 
more? All right. The setting is a mil- 
lionaire’s dinner party at which the host 
and all the guests are found dead by 
Lo, the poor Japanese chauffeur. The 
amateur sleuth dopes it out that the 
guests died from poisoned cocktails but 
the professional detectives make a sap 
out of him by proving that the s*up had 
been poisoned by the millionaire’s two 
chefs. “It’s the old story,” an inspector 
says, “‘ptomaine cooks spoil the soup.” 
There’s a terrific climax when the 
two chefs return to the scene of the 
crime and try to blow up the house. 
(I forgot to tell you that, in the mean- 
time, they had kidnaped the Japanese 
chauffeur, poured a lot of nitroglycerin 
down his throat and made an awful 
bomb out of him.) Just as they sneak 
in through a window all the lights go 


QUEERESPONDENCE 


out and the place is plunged into stygian 


darkness. It’s a tense moment, all right, 
but the detectives pounce on the mur- 
derers before anything terrible happens. 
“Hah,” cries Inspector O’Halliday, 
stygian time saves nine!’ While this is 
going on, the amateur sleuth is hiding 
under a bed upstairs, which should con- 
vince you that he’s a complete ass. | 
don’t think you'll enjoy this book, revo- 
lutionary as it is, because the profes- 
sional detectives work so efficiently that 
the whole story winds up on page 17. 


PEAKING of amateurs, Mr. 

Fred W. Kaye of Middleton, 

Leeds, England, wants to know if any 
amateur film organization ever made a 
movie that was intelligible to anyone. 

I was shocked to hear that this sort 
of thing goes on in foreign countries, 
too, but am glad to report that an ama- 
teur organization in Philadelphia turne 
out a film recently that, if not intelligi- 
ble, was at least different. I am glad to 
report further that they received their 
just dues for same. What they did was 
shoot the usual amateur scenario and 
edit the film so that it began in the mid 
dle, went into a boring “trailer” of the 
next film to be made, and then started 
at the very beginning of the stor) 

What they were aiming at was to get 
the audience to leave at the finish say- 
ing, “Here’s where we came in,”’ but 
what actually happened when the first 
showing ended was, a neighbor in the 
back row stood up, said, “Here's where 
I come in,” and shot the director. Is that 
okay with you? 

“How is it,” G. W. Herman of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., wants to know, “that a 
white summer suit is so neat and form- 
fitting on the window model but 
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crumples into something resembling an 
old sack the moment I put it on?” 

We studied this problem all summer, 
Mr. Herman, and our findings, though 
too late to be of any use this year to us, 
may prove of some value to citizens in 
warmer climes. The theory behind white 
suits is the same one that governs gadg- 
ets you buy from sidewalk vendors, 
namely, ‘Make it work until the cus- 
tomer gets it home and let Aim worry 
after that.” 

A man named John Singer of New 
Orleans, La., devised a plan for keeping 
his white suit in shape but it was so 
unsatisfactory I won't annoy you with 
the details. Yes I will too. Mr. Singer 
carefully studied his suit after three 
days of wear and then bolstered up the 
points at which it drooped (knees, pock- 
ets, elbows, lapels—in fact, everything 
but the buttons) with stays made out 
of whalebone and steel. This stiffened 
the suit nicely but one day Mr. Singer 
tripped while crossing the street and 
the springs made him bounce up and 
down so long that he discarded the suit 
as altogether too tiresome and danger- 
ous to wear. 

After three days at the office, my 
white suit looks as though it had been 
fricasseed, i.e., stewed and covered with 
gravy, and I’m sure none of us would 
wear them more than once if, as Robert 
Burns once said, ‘‘fricassee ourselves as 
others see 


* HERE and when,” asks 

Miss Alice Loughran, of 

West Manayunk, Pa., “do the people 

get off who go to sleep in trolley cars 
and subways?” 

Don’t let that old dodge fool you, 
Miss Loughran. The slumbering figures 
on street car and subway seats are 
stooges, hired by subway and surface 
car tycoons, to impress the general pub- 
lic with the alleged comfort of the seats. 
These people don’t wake up until they 
roll into the car barn and the super- 
intendent pays them off. Next time you 
sce a guy sleeping on a street car just 
wake him up, tell him he’s in the car 
barn and shove five dollars into his 
hand. You'll be surprised to see how 
fast he scrams out of the car. 

This department is really sorry about 
being stumped by that first question. 
Assistant No. 2, though, says it suggests 
a definition of stump speakers: Guys 
who ask questions nobody can answer. 


+ 


Questions should be addressed to 
Queerespondence, care of LiFe. Five 
‘ollars will be paid for each one used. 
—GURNEY WILLIAMS 


SOMEBODY 
THOUGHT ABOUT THIS 


Up to now, mere man has had to put up with a woman’s 
deodorant...or to do without any at all. 

@ It remained for TOP-FLITE to create a real man’s deo- 
dorant...a powder, not a paste...which deodorizes health- 
fully, without stopping normal and necessary perspiration 
..and which comes in a masculine black bottle. 

@ You'll find this extra touch of good grooming a de- 
lightful habit...thanks to this new product, created for 
men only and sold for 75c in stores or departments cater- 
ing to men...together with TOP-FLITE Shaving Cream, 
TOP-FLITE Talc, TOP-FLITE Brushless Shave and TOP- 
FLITE Hair Dressing. 


@ AMONG THE DEALERS CARRYING TOP-FLITE ARE THE FOLLOWING: 
A. G. Spalding & Bro., New York, Atlanta, Philadelphia, Chicago, San 
Francisco, J. P. Carey, New York, Triplers, New York, Brooks Brothers, 
New York, De Pinna, New Dork, Browning King & Co., Omaba, Nebr., 
McFarlin Clothing Co., Rochester, N. Kaufman's, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Illustrated below are the other TOP-FLITE products: Shaving Cream 
75c, Brushless Shaving Cream 75c, Talc 75c, Hair Dressing $1.25. 


CORCORAN, INC., 285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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/\ 
SMOKE GETS 


[' the sour notes of that stewy old 
pipe make you gasp and gag, re- 
mind the smoker that pipes—like 
pianos—have got to be kept tuned. 
Let him scrape out the bowl, ream 
out the stem, fill up with Sir Walter 
Raleigh Smoking Tobacco, and the 
pleasant aroma of clean Kentucky 
Burleys will fill the air. By hard 
work (and a little luck) we've found 
a blend that is noticeably milder to 
the tongue and sweet music to the 
nose. It’s kept fresh in heavy gold 
foil. Try a tin and sing for joy. 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. O-5 10 


FREE 


BOOKLET 
CARE 


tells how to make 
g your pipe taste 
| better, sweeter. 
Write for a copy. 


Irs 1 5 AND IT’S MILDER 
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CONTENTS NOTED 
BY KYLE CRICHTON 


INDNESS _ is 
no virtue in a 
critic. As I re- 
marked a long time 
ago in these pages, 
the ideal book re- 
viewer would be one who lived in a 
vault and ate novelists for breakfast. I 
further mentioned the necessity of a 
new stop and go department which 
would inform the reader that the novel- 
ist was renting the critic’s house or was 
married to his niece. This would permit 
the buyer to delude himself with the 
notion that he could determine where 
love ceased and art began. 

This brings me to the subject of Rob- 
ert Briffault who happens not only to 
be my friend but who has written a 
novel, Europa (Scribner's), which is so 
fabulously good that I can’t understand 
how any friend of mine could have 
done it. Furthermore, I don’t think that 
anybody, friend or otherwise, is going 
to equal it for some time to come. Not 
only is Europa unbelievably good but it 
is my considered opinion that Briffault, 
in sheer intellect and capacity to handle 
the English language, has no compeer 
in the world today. That will only be 
understood by those who have read his 
scientific and ideological works as well 
as his fiction. His anthropological mas- 
terpiece, The Mothers, is already a class- 


ic and has had tremendous effect upon 


thinkers everywhere. Nobody has ever 
written as thrillingly about the power 
of reason in a world of myth and non- 
sense as he has done in Rational Evolu- 
tion. 

On the face of it this would seem to 
be something so dire that a writer would 
be justified in suppressing it, but the 
miracle is not that a great scientist has 
written a novel but that he hasn’t writ- 
ten it years ago. The man is a born 
novelist. What Briffault has done in 
Europa is take the period leading up to 
the World War and cover it as complete- 
ly and fascinatingly as Tolstoy did the 
Napoleonic era in War and Peace, by 
long odds the greatest novel ever writ- 
ten. Briffault has repopulated the Euro- 
pean world with as glamorous, worth- 
less, lousy a crew of Grand Dukes and 
Duchesses, famous people, bums, Rus 
sian exiles, thinkers, writers, painters 
and stupid Englishmen as has ever ap- 
peared in a volume of prose. The book 
centers about the love affair of Julian 
Bern and Princess Zena of Russia. Eve- 
rybody you have ever heard about is in 
it. By the use of backstairs court gossip 
and fully authenticated public data and 
an imagination which begins flowering 
with the first page and never falters to 
the first shot of the War, Briffault has 
managed to get pre-War Europe com- 
pietely and everlastingly down on pa- 
per. It is all there, the luscious amours, 
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the phenagling, the public ideas and 
philosophies, the inner turmoils and 
heart-searchings. The story is so racy 
and hard hitting and utterly believable 
that the English publisher has even had 
to fight the printers into setting the 
type. Rome, London, Paris, the Riviera 
and finally Germany—all seen through 
the eyes of an English youth, Julian, 
who was brought up on the Continent 
by his diplomatist father, was educated 
in England and ended in the arms of 
the beautiful Zena in Germany. It will 
explain more to you about pre-war Eu- 
rope than fifteen histories. As a sheer 
story, without moral, educational or 
political meaning, it is incomparable. 
By its side such a work as Cavalcade be- 
comes the wistful undertaking of a ju- 
venile mind. If the movies don’t make 
an epic of Europa it is because Holly- 
wood is still in the bib and jumper stage 
and can only conceive of an epic if a 
band of eight British lancers stand off 
a native tribe of 30,000 for a period ex- 
ceeding in length the Thirty Years’ War. 


A Word of Apology 


ORACE McCOY, author of 
They Shoot Horses, Don't 
They? (Simon & Schuster), writes me 
from Hollywood that I am cockeyed if 
I think he is an imitator of James M. 
Cain and The Postman Always Rings 
Twice. The McCoy production was writ- 
ten a year before the appearance of the 
Cain menace, according to the best avail- 
able evidence, the author himself. The 
usual practise in such corrections is to 
admit that the protestant has some small 
merit to his claim but to hint that he has 
supreme gall to bring the matter up 
while he still persists in pulling chairs 
from under maiden aunts at family re- 
unions. I am ruining that approach for- 
cver by saying that if McCoy wrote his 
before Cain he is some writer indeed 
and a man to be watched. If he will 
now get his teeth into something worth 
writing about, he will make me very 
happy and do, as well, something for a 
fame which can only be slight so long 
as it runs in the Postman tradition, prec- 
cdent or otherwise. 


Further Apologies 


At ER my continued aspersions 
on the British, it is a trifle 
patronizing of me to speak kindly of 
one who I have long felt belonged 
among the worst writers in the world. 
I refer to A. J. Cronin, author of Hat- 
ler’s Castle and Grand Canary. Mt. 
Cronin has confounded me with a new 
one, The Stars Look Down (Little, 


One of the best shops 
in New York in which to secure 
the choicest Wines 


and Liquors 


BENSON & HEDGES 


4 EAST THIRTY-NINTH STREET* NEW YORK CITY 


Brown), which is no less horrendous as 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY 


DRESS PARADE 
The following editorial is reprinted from the New York Times 


“The Peekskill Military Academy was the first academy after West Point to introduce 
the ‘military feature’ into its training. This it did a few years before the Civil War. 
But while the ‘military feature’ is continued, the academy is best known for its thor- 
oughgoing training in preparation for college and for citizenship. In the early period 
of its existence it had among its students two sons of Joun C. FREMONT, the grandson 
of ALEXANDER HAMILTON and a ward of Jerrerson Davis. It numbers among its 
prominent graduates General Henry T. ALLEN, James B. Foro, its largest benefactor, 
who gave the academy nearly $1,000,000, and Cuauncey M. Depew. It enters upon 
its second century with full ranks and in strength that grows with years.” 
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When Nature forgets — remember Ex-Lax, 
The Original Ch 


He takes it with pleasure and never a quaver. 
Tune in on "Strange as it Seems’’, new Ex-Lax Radio Program. See local newspaper for station and time. 
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IN PIPES 


PIPE 25° 
SWEETENER 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


Drinkless 
KAYWOODIE 


PROVED THE BEST SMOKING PIPE IN THE WORLD 


KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THERE’S ROMANCE 


in every name— 


Bermuda Newfoundland 

Miami Nassau 

Mexico Panama 
California 


Whether you are 

planning a trip or relaxing in your arm 
chair after a hard day's work, read of 
the gay, romantic places in Voyager, 
America's smartest and liveliest travel 
magazine. 

Send today for a sample copy. There is no 
charge or obligati on to subscribe—though 
you'll probably want to. 


V oyager 


5 Beekman Street New York City 


(Voyager is not sold on newsstands) 


literature but which possesses the rare 
quality, for a present-day English novel, 
of being concerned with a subject fit to 
occupy the attention of anyone beyond 
the age of nine. By the mere good sense 
of confining himself to the story about 
the coal mines of North Britain and in 
showing the parallel lives of the own- 
er’s family and a miner’s family, he 
has fashioned a novel, which, if about 
the usual white-flanneled English gen- 
try, would have the artistic importance 
of a cigarette billboard. In short, Cronin 
has had the astuteness (and the heart, 
for he feels the story deeply) to know 
that the only chance of a middling writ- 
er is to deal with topics which give him 
stature despite his talents. His scene of 
the miners trapped in the flooded mine 
is noble in the finest sense. The book is 
having an initial printing of 25,000 and 
I hope it will be extremely successful. 


Apologies from Others 


H°’ Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
received the reviews of her 
North to the Orient (Harcourt, Brace) 
I don’t know but I should think she 
would have been a bit annoyed at the 
joy of the critics at finding that she was 
able to read and write. Their elation 
had about it something unflattering, as 
if to say, “Why, the girl is not a moron 
after all!” In truth, the chronicle of her 
flight with her husband has charm and 
humor and far less triviality and pedes- 
trianism than one might have expected. 
She has not only an eye for detail (some- 
thing which can be very boring in the 
average traveler) but she has a sense of 
the value of events. Even if she had been 
a great deal worse, I think Dr. Neilson 
of Smith College should have written 
to the newspapers in remonstrance. 
(Other comments in “Stop & Go”, 


page 38) 


"ust ignore it, 
Murphy. We haven't 
been called yet.” 


SPORTS PARADE 
(Continued from page 36) 


Louis’s left, and then crossed him by 
hitting him with all the strength behind 
his powerful skull, on the right hand. 
Again the force of the impact sent him 
sagging to the canvas as 40,000 cheered 
the audacity of the manceuvre and then 
marveled that Louis’s hand should have 
survived. Twice more Levinsky tried, 
and twice more sank to the floor from 
his own efforts to destroy his oppo- 
nent’s weapons, And then, trapped in a 
corner himself, finally caught, the 
hunter hunted, Levinsky did as gallant 
a thing as has ever redounded to the 
credit of the Squared Circle. His chin, 
weary and bruised from his repeated 
but fruitless assaults upon Louis, his 
noble spirit sagging, defeat staring 
him in the face, Levinsky summoned 
every ounce of the courage and flaming 
spirit of the Levinskys and, as a gasp of 
horror and admiration went up from 
the throng, he struck Louis full on both 
hands with the pit of his stomach. For- 
give an old man for waxing sentimental 
over this noble saga of the ring, and 
the red, red badge of courage. I think 
many of us must have wept a little 
that such effort and knightly gallantry 
should go uncrowned. It failed. Levin- 
sky sat down on the middle rope in a 
corner and called for a little weak tea 
with lemon. The referee, who knew a 
great soul and spirit when he saw one, 
took him to his arms and soothed him, 
and led him away. 

Later, the King was interviewed and 
asked how it felt to make rapid and in- 
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A distinguished New York hotel for 
people who desire good taste in 
their manner of living 


An unrivalled location amid the 
smart shops of Fifth and 
Madison Avenues 


Connected with Grand Central 
Terminal and the Subway system 
by a covered passageway 


Moderately priced for long or short 
leases. A minimum of $4 single 
and $6 double for transient guests 


You will be agreeably surprised at 


| the values 
ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. and 45 St, NEW YORK 


UNITED HOTEL 


timate contact with Louis’s fists. He 
replied—“You don’t feel nuttin’. You 
just get mum all over.” 

Now Louis will very shortly fight 
Max Baer, another noble character. I 
can hardly wait for the next test. 


Swell Gal 


i nw heroine of the Wightman 
Cup tennis matches, won by 
the American girls from the British 
girls four matches to three, was a short, 
stocky, square-faced little lady with 
reddish blond hair slicked straight 
back, green eyes, thin, firm lips, and 
a strange passion. Her name is Ethel 
Burkhart Arnold, and she would rather 
be home in California looking after the 
comfort of her husband than play big 
league tennis around the social and 
snooty eastern courts. 

This extraordinary frame of mind 
virtually stumped the bevy of reporters 
who interviewed her immediately after 
she had clinched the Wightman Cup 
for America in a brave and gallant 
upset victory over Kay Stammers, the 
pretty English star, and found her pack- 
ing her bags. When they asked her 
where she was going, she said she was 
going home to her husband. When they 
asked her when, she said right away. 
When they asked her why she wouldn’t 
stay on for the Nationals at Forest 
Hills, she said it was no fun playing 
tennis in the East and anyway she would 
rather be home with her husband. Half 
an hour later she was on a train bound 
for California. To date, no enterprising 
journal or periodical has printed a 
photograph of Mr. Arnold. It seems to 
me that in some way he has made a 
great contribution to civilization, and, 
some day, I feel that I would like to 
shake his hand. I would also like to 
shake Mrs. Arnold’s hand because she 
seems to me to be a very swell gal. 


Sportswoman 


Bee ladies are looking extra- 
ordinarily good these days. I 
heard a fairly well authenticated story 
the other day about a time when Joyce 
Wethered, the great English golfer, 
was playing an exhibition game against 
a gentleman who was a champion, and 
who, coming into the final holes, had 
him three down on medal and two 
down on match. Miss Wethered did not 
win the match. “It would have been,” 
she is reported to have said to an in- 
timate, “embarrassing to him, and to 
me.” There are nice people in the world, 
aren't there now? 

(See “Stop & Go,” Page 2, for Coming 

Sports Events) 
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THE MOVIES 
(Continued from page 27) 


surprised to have heard him announce 
at any moment that he was going to 
have a baby. 

“How would you like it if you and 
I became very, very good friends?” Mr. 
Boles asks Miss Temple soon after they 
meet. 

“I don’t think I would like it, sir,” 
is her reply. 

A mouthful, Shirley. 

Shirley is the only one in the picture 
who doesn’t smear on the sentimental 
jelly overthick. She is better than she 
was in her previous picture, but still 
makes noses a little too strenuously. If 
I were directing Shirley Temple, I'd 
have her be Shirley Temple—what 


could be sweeter than that ? 


Dante’s Inferno 


WENT to the Rivoli to see 

Dante's Inferno and Mickey 

Mouse, and I'll take Mickey Mouse. 
Dante's Inferno is one of those colossal 
(in the worst sense of the word) movies 
with everything in it but a clambake. It 
has Coney Island, burning steamships, 
Hell and highwater. The title is a sell; 
if you expect to see a classic, you won't. 
This big, clumsy, lumbering, lum- 
bery, incoherent, expensive epic traces 
the career of Spencer Tracy from bum 
to billionaire. He rises ruthlessly in the 
amusement world, but goes home and 
romps with his kiddie every 500 feet, 
to show that within his heartless bosom 
beats a something of gold. Somehow or 
other, they drag in Hell, with a lot of 
semi-invisible Hollywood extras 
squirming in steam. The dances are by 
Sammy Lee. Dante and Sammy Lee! 


Charlie Chaplin 


| DON'T know why Charlie 
Chaplin should produce an- 
other picture. He'll make a barrel of 
money, and the government will take 
two-thirds of it, and some woman will 
sue him for the rest of it. 

(Other comment in Stopango, page 2) 
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The Well-Dressed 
Cocktail 
Wears a Drydee! 


Cocktail glasses, without 
them, have a nasty habit 
of dripping when and 


where least expected. 


Drydees 


are neat paper skirts that 
fit over the bottoms of 
your glasses. They put an 
end to the embarrassment 
of moist-stemmed Mar- 
tinis or Manhattans and 
the tragedy of liquor 
stains on dinner gown, 


shirt front or furniture. 


We'll send them to 
you upon request— 
ten dozen with your 
initial for one dollar 


ROLWING MFG. CO. 
Room 428-L 
5 Beekman St., New York City 
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ARE YOU SURE? 


(Questions on pages 31 and 34) 


1. Stand at bridegroom’s left (snuf- 

fling is optional). 
Overton. 
Contains all 26 letters. 
Six dozen dozen (864). 
“That grim-jawed old gent—”’. 
Getting fish for supper. 
Drawing another Post cover. 
Explosives. 
Rats (plagues). 
Peggy Hopkins Joyce (we don't 
snow why she hasn't). 

11. Ounce of radium ($1,500,000 
per ounce). 

12. A scalpel is a hair follicle. 

13. Have no fruit (also attract noisi- 


SPY PNAWAYN 


— 


cr visitors) . 


14. Spaghetti. 

15. Musical term. 

16. Portland, Ore. 

17. Duke. 

18. Look at roots. 

19. Three-year-old horses (some of 
them barely able to walk). 

20. Crandall. 

21. Twenty-four feet. 

22. Seven red and six white hori- 
zontal stripes, one blue vertical stripe. 

23. “We can make our lives sub- 
lime.” 

24. Fears sight of blood. 

25. De-CAY-dent. 

26. Front lower tooth. 

27. Sports. 

28. Oldsmobile. 

29. Johnnie Walker. 

30. Cascade, Wash. (Great North- 
-rn R.R. 7.79 miles long). 

31. New York Times. 

32. Arabia. 

33. Bee-keeper (remember ‘Who 
lakes Care of the Bee-Keeper’s Daugh- 
er?’’). 

34. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 
(when French Ambassador, 1796). 

35. Texas. 

36. Sinclair Lewis’ wife is Dorothy 
Thompson. 

37. Billy Gefferts. 

38. Our cow likes to ruminate. 

39. Sampan. 

40. Top Hat. 

41. Gullibility. 

42. Chicago. 

43. Data on all sea-going ships—. 

44. Shetresdelfic (Chesterfields) . 

45. Stowe, Harriet Beecher. 

46. Blackmailing scheme. 

47. Cincinnati. 

48. Sand. 

49. Grass (it’s a ruminant—see 
question 38). 

50. Resent it. 


THE BEST WIT, WISDOM, AND SATIRE IN OUR LANGUAGE 


HERE ARE the pithy and humorous folk tales, the fantastic themes, the light 
verse, the brightly comic narratives, which have helped to keep the world 
young since the dawn of literature. Here are the neatly pointed epigrams, the bril- 
liant repartee, the keen satire, the sparkling wit, the profound wisdom, which have 
helped to make the world wise. It is without exception the most complete, authori- 
tative, attractive, interesting and useful collection of the most brilliant and classic 


literature in the English language. 


A GIFT TO REVIEW OF REVIEW READERS 
WHOLE NEW EDITION, beautifully bound and printed, has been made and 


reserved for new and old friends of the Review of Reviews. Do not mistake 
these books for the usual small, flimsy, poorly made gift books—they are real 
books bound in handsome red cloth, portrait frontispiece in each, 300 pages, 
good paper—the kind of books you will be proud to place on your bookshelf. This 
set is yours absolutely free with a three-year subscription to the magazine, at a 
special reduced price. And, what is more, this may be paid for in small monthly 
instalments if more convenient. This is your special opportunity to become a sub- 
scriber, or if you are already one, this offer is good on an extension of your 
subscription. Or why not send Review of Reviews to a friend as a gift? Everyone 
needs a reliable news magazine these days. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


You get the essential news quickly and accurately, intimately and in satisfying 
doses in this monthly news magazine. Not only do you miss nothing but you are 
told what it is all about by men who speak with authority. The gossip is omitted, 
the facts are made interesting so that regular readers are a little better informed 
than their neighbors and competitors. National affairs, political trends, social 
problems, foreign relations, business, finance, education, science, travel, and 
sketches of people of importance are collected from authoritative sources by ex- 
perts. Here is the magazine that will give you the long range interpretation so 
vital to the alert man or woman. This news magazine is like a monthly chat with 
an old friend who knows all about everything and is not tiresome about telling it. 


Review of Reviews Corp. L. 10-35 
233—4th Avenue, New York City 


Send me the 9 volume gift set of WIT AND 
HUMOR and enter my name for a three-year 
subscription to the Review of Reviews. After 10 
days, if pleased, I will send you $1.00 a month 
for only 8 months. Otherwise, I will return the 
books at your expense. 


10 Days’ FREE Examination j; 


Send no money now. Just sign and | 
send the coupon today. Your first | 
number of the magazine and the | 
9 free volumes will be sent to you | 
for 10 days’ exar.ination without | 
cost. Then if you are pleased the 

special three year subscription | 
price may be paid in instalments | 
of $1.00 each. Otherwise, return | 
the books in 10 days at our ex- Name .... 
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When Nature forgets remember Ex-Lax, 
The Original Chocolated Laxative 
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But she takes Ex-Lax with pleasure and bliss 
It’s mild enough for the daintiest Miss. 


A dainty lady is Daisy Dee 


DO YOU READ 
BACKWARD? 


A LOT of people like 
to read magazines 
by starting at the last page 
and flipping through to 
the front. If that's the 
way you're reading this 
copy, and it’s the first is- 
sue of LIFE you have 
seen in some time, we 
think you'll find that 
every page will interest 
you, whether you start 
from the front cover, or 
from here. There are no 
dead features; we don’t 
have to “bury” things in 
the back. Every page is 
alive; edited carefully for your enter- 
tainment. 


If you are reading this issue back- 
ward, one of the last things you'll 
come across is a coupon on page 4. It 
was put there so new readers could 
fill in, snip out and mail it. Are you 
a new reader? 


Lif’e 


Tune in on “Strange as it Seems’’, new Ex-Lax Radio Program. See local newspaper for station and time. 


+ SUCH IS LIFE + 


HEY were 

cutting down 
a dozen blocks of 
fine old elms on 
Buffalo's Dela- 
ware Avenue a 
few years ago to 
make way for 
some of the ‘‘ex- 
clusive” shops of 
the hang-the-ex- 
pense era, and 
the sight of it 
made Charles 
Burchfield so 
mad he painted “Civic Improvement” 
(p. 6). 

Publication of “the picture” right 
now is pretty timely, because Buffalo 
real estate speculators are again agita- 
ting to cut down the elms on the re- 
mainder of the avenue and civic- 
minded societies are fighting a losing 
battle. 

Burchfield biographical briefs: born 
Ashtabula Harbor, 1893; moved to 
Salem, Ohio, when five; studied at 
Cleveland School of Art until 1921; 
worked summers as an accountant in 
an automobile parts factory; worked as 
a wallpaper designer for eight years ; now 
lives in the little suburb of Buffalo called 
Gardenville; has never been to Europe. 

Most every Burchfield painting has a 
building of some sort in it. He likes to 
paint our mongrel-Gothic, pseudo- 
Colonial residences. They're usually as 
drab and gloomy as he paints them, too. 

As a relief from painting he likes to 
drive an automobile. “Not to get any- 
where or see anything, but just for the 
pure sensation of driving, to feel my- 
self in control of the car and go on 
and on, senselessly.” 

Pronounced self-confessed _weak- 
nesses: the better comic strips; negro 


Charles 
Burchfield 


jazz music . . . “not the sweet emascula- 
tions of Paul Whiteman.” 
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H ERE'’S John Bonbright of De. 
troit, again, finding and com- 
menting on flaws found in advertising 
copy. 

“The day we were engaged.” (Ezst- 
man Kodak) . .. Those one-day engage- 
ments always make us suspect the worst. 
Correction: The day we became en- 
gaged. 

“You may lean along a steamer’s rail 
this summer.” (Clicquot Club) ... 
How? 

“Women hate to see men with their 
hair plastered down with sticky con- 
coctions.” (Kreml) ... Now we know 
why Valentino's films drew men only. 

“Where do skin faults first begin? 
In the under layers of the skin.” 
(Pond’s) ... Teli us about the second 
and subsequent beginnings. 

“These bristles cannot get soggy 
when wet.” (Dr. West's) .. . Just say, 
“cannot get soggy.” 


+ 


o Robert Day takes a 
round-trip ride on a Broad- 
way street car once a year in his search 
for ideas. This summer's trip must have 
given him a yen for travel, because he's 
now in California for a month. . . . We 
had a letter the other day from a Seattle 
firm named Scene & Hurd. .. . We also 
had two dozen letters suggesting we 
eliminate the third letter of the first 
word in our ‘Faculty Minds” title. . . . 
Don Herold is probably the best dressed 
of our contributors. Gilbert Bundy 
probably is, too. . . . Suggested motto for 
Ethiopian generals: “Don’t shoot until 
you see they're whites.” . . . And noth- 
ing breeds discontent, says Norman 
Sullivan, like looking in a travel bureau 
window. 

—THE EDITORS 
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The Queeres- 
pondence Ed- 
itor (left) an- 
swers some 
Queerieson 
Ray Knight's 
Cuckoo Clock 


program over 
the WJZ net- 
work. Candid 
Camera 
"Snoopshot” by 
Don Herold. 
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